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LITHOBOLIA; OR, THE STONE-THROWING 
DEVIL, ETC.* 

Suvon is the sceptical Humour of this Age for 
Incredulity, (not to say Infidelity,) That I won- 
der they do not take up and profess, in terms, the 
Pyrrhonian Doctrine of disbelieving their very 
senses, For that which I am going to relate hap- 
pening to cease in the Province of New Hamp- 
shire in America, just upon that Governour’s 
Arrival and Appearance at the Council there, 
who was informed by myself, and several other 
Gentlemen of the Council, and other consid- 
erable Persons, of the true and certain Reality 
hereof, yet he continued tenacious in the Opinion 
that we were all imposed upon by the waggery of 
some unlucky Boys; which, considering the cir- 
cumstances and Passages hereafter mentioned, 
was altogether impossible. 

I have a wonder to relate; for such (I take it) 
is so to be termed whatsoever is Prasternatural, and 
not assignable to, or the effect of, Natural Causes: 
It is a Lithobolia, or stone throwing, which hap- 
pened by Witchcraft, (as was supposed,) and ma- 
liciously perpetrated by and elderly woman, a 
Neighbor suspected, and (I think) formerly de- 
tected for such kind of Diabolical Tricks and 


* Lirnosota; or, The Stone-throwing Devil. Be- 
ing an Exact and True Account (by way of Journal) 
of the various actions of infernal Spirits, or (Devils 
Incarnate) Witches, or both; and the great Dis- 
turbance and Amazement they gave to George Waltons 
Family, at a place called Great Jsland, in the Prov- 
ince of New Hantshire in New England, chiefly in 
throwing about (by an Invisible hand) Stones, Bricks, 
aud Brick-bats of all Sizes, with several other things, as 
Hammers, Mauls, Iron- Crows, Spits, and other domes- 
tick Utensils, as came into their Hellish Minds, and this 
for the space of a Quurter of a Year. By R. C., Esq., 
who was a sojourner in the same Family the whole 
‘Time, and an Ocular Witness of those Diabolick Inven- 
tions. The Contents hereof being manifestly known to 
the Inhabitants of that Province, and Persons of other 
Provinces, and is upon record in his Majestie’s Council 
Court held for that Province. 4to. Dedication 2, and 
pp. 16. Lonpon: Printed and are to be sold by Z. 

« Whitlook near Stationers-Hall, 1698, 
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Practicies; and the wicked Instigation did arise 
upon the account of some small quantity of Land 
in her field, which she Pretended was unjustly 
taken into the Land of the Person where the 
scene of this matter lay, and was her Right; she 
having been often very clamorous about that 
affair, and heard to say, with much Bitterness, 
that her Neighbour (innuendo the fore mentioned 
Person, his Name George Walton) should never 
quietly injoy that piece of Ground. Which, as it 
has confirm’d myself and others in the opinion 
that there are such things as Witches, and the 
Effects of Witchcraft, or at least of the mischiev- 
ous Actions of evil spirits; which some do as lit- 
tle give credit to, as in the case of Witches, utterly 
Rejecting both their Operations and their Beings, 
we having been eyewitnesses of this Matter almost 
every day for a quarter of a year together; so it 
may be a means to rectifie the depraved judge- 
ments and sentiments of other disbeliving Per- 
sons, and absolutely convince them of their Error, 
if they please to hear, without Prejudice, the 
plain, but most true Narration of it; which was 
thus. 

Some time ago being in America, (in His then 
Majesty’s service) I was lodg’d in the said George 
Walton’s house, a Planter there, and on a Sun- 
day night, about Ten a Clock, many stones were 
heard by myself, and the rest of the family, to be 
thrown and (with noise) hit against the top and 
all sides of the House, after he the said Walton 
had been at his fence-gate, which was between 
him and his Neighbour one John Amazeen an 
Italian, to view it; for it was again (as formerly 
it had been, (the manner how being unknown) 
wrung off the hinges, and cast upon the ground ; 
and in his being there, and return home with 
several Persons of (and frequenting) his family and 
House, about a slight shot distance from the Gate, 
they were all assaulted with a peal of Stones, 
(taken, we conceive, from the Rocks Hard by the 
House) and this by unseen hands or Agents. For 
by this time I was come down to them, having 
Risen out of my bed at this strange alarm of all 
that were in the House, and do know that they 
all look’d out as narrowly as I did, or any Per- 
son could, (it being a Bright moon-light night) 
but cou’d make no Discovery. Thereupon, and 
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because there came many Stones, and those pretty 
great ones, some as big as my fist, into the Entry 
or Porch of the House, we withdrew into the next 
Room to the Porch, no person having Receiv’d 
any hurt, (Praised be Almighty Providence, for 
certuinly the infernal agent, constant enemy to 
mankind, had he not been Over-Ruled, intended 
no less than Death or maim) save only that two 
Youths were hit, one on the Leg, the other on the 
Thigh, notwithstanding the stones came so thick, 
and so forcibly against the sides of so narrow a 
Room, Whilst we steod amazed at this Acci- 


dent, one of the maidens imagined she saw them | 
come from the Hall, next to that we were in, | 


where searching, (and in the cellar, down out of 
the Hall), and tinding nobody, another and my- 
self observed two little stones in a short space 
successfully to fall on the floor, coming as from 
the Ceiling close by us, and we concluded it must 
necessarily be done by means extraordinary and 


presternatural. Coming again into the Room where | 


we first were, (next the Porch) we had many of 
these Japidiary salutations, but unfriendly ones; 
for, shutting the door, it was no small surprise to 
ine to have a good big stone come with force and 
nuise (just by my head) against the door on the 
inside; and then shutting the other door, next 
the Hall, to have the like accident; so going out 
again, upon a necessary Occasion, to have an- 
other very near my body, clattering against the 
Board-wall of the House; but it was a much 
greater, to be so near the danger of having my 
head broke with a Mall, or great Hammer 
brushing along the top or Roof of the Room 
trom the other end, as I was walking in it, and 
lighting down by ime; but it fell so, that my 
Landlord had the greatest damage, his windows 
(especially those of the first mention’d Room) be- 
ing with many stones miserably and strangely 
batter’d, most of the stones giving the Blow on 
the inside, and fercing the Bars, Lead, and hasps 
of the casements outwards, and yet falling back 
(sometimes a yard or two) into the Room; only 
one little stone we took out of the glass of the 
window, where it lodg’d itself in the breaking it, 
in a hole exactly fit for the stone. The Pewter 
and Brass were frequently pelted, and sometimes 
thrown down upon the ground; for the evil spirit 
seemed then to effect variety of Mischief, and di- 
verted himself at this end after he had done so 
much execution at the other. So were two can- 
dlesticks, after many hittings, at last struck off 
the table where they stood, and likewise a large 
Pewter Pot, with the force of these stones. Some 
of them were taken up hot, and (it seems) coming 
out of the fire; and some (which is not unre- 
markable) having been laid by me upon the table 
along by couples, and numbred, were found miss- 
ing; that is, two of them, as we return’d imme- 
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diately to the table, having turn’d our backs only 
to visit and view some new stone-charge or Win- 
dow-breach and this experiment was four or five 
times repeated, and I still found one or two miss- 
ing of the nnmber, which we all mark’d, when [ 
did but just Remove the light from off the table, 
and step to the door, and back again. 

After this had continued in all the parts and 
sides of the first Room (and down the chimney) 
for above four hours, 1, weary of the noise, and 
sleepy, went to Bed, and was no sooner fallen 
asleep, but was awakened with the unweicome 
disturbance of another Battery of a different sort, 
it issuing with so prodigious a Noise against the 
thin Board-wall of my chamber, (which was 
within another) that I could not imagin it less 
than the fracture and downfall of great part of 
the chamber, or at least of the Shelves, Books, 
Pictures, gnd other things, placed on that. side, 
and on the Partition-wa)] between the Anti-Cham- 
ber and the door of mine. But the noise imme- 
diately bringing up the company below, they 


| assured me no mischief of that nature was done, 


and shewed me the biggest stone that had as yet 
been made use of in this unaccountable Accident, 
weighing eight Pounds and a half, that had burst 
open my chamber door with a Rebound from the 
floor, as by the dent and Bruise in it near the 
Door I found next morning, done, probably, to 
inake the greater Nvise, and give the more aston- 
ishment, which would sooner be effected by three 
motions, and consequently three several Sounds, 
viz., one on the Ground, the next to and on the 
Door, and the last from it again to the Floor, then 
if it had been one single Blow upon the door only ; 
which (‘tis Probable) wou'd have split the door, 
which was not Permitted, nor so much asa square 
of the glass-window broken or erack’d (at that 
time) in all the chamber. Gilad thereof, and de- 
siring them to leave me, and the door shut, as it 
was before, I eudeavuured once more to take my 
Rest, and was once more prevented by the like 
Passage, with another like offensive weapon, it 


| being a whole Brick that lay in the anti-chamber 


chimney, and used again to the same malicious 
purpose as before, and in the same manner too, 
as by the mark in the Floor, whereon was some 
of the dust of the Brick, broken a little at the 
end, apparant next morning. The Brick itself 
lying just at the door. However, after I had Jain 
awhile harkning to their adventures below, | drop'd 


| asleep again and Receiv’d no further molestation 


that night. 

In the morning (Monday morning) I was inform’d 
by several of the domesticks of more of the same 
kind of trouble; among which the most signal 
was, the vanishing of the spit which stood in the 
Chimney Corner, and the sudden coming of it 
again down the Chimney, sticking of it in a log 
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that lay in the fire-place or hearth; and then be- 
ing by one of the family set by on the other side of 
the chimney, presently cast out of the window 
into the Back-side. Also a pressing-Iron lying on 
the ledge of the chimney Back, was convey’d in- 
visibiy into the yard. I should Think it (too) 
not unworthy the Relation, that; discoursing then 
with some of the family, and others, about what 
had past, I said, I thought it necessary to take 
and keep the great stone, as a proof and evidence, 
fur they had taken it down from my Chambers; 
and so I carried it up, laid it on my table in my 
Chainber, and lock’d my door, and going out upon 
occasions, and soon Returning I was told by my 
landlady that it was a little while after my going 
forth, removed again, with a noise, which they 
all below heard, and was thrown into the anti- 
chamber, and there I found it lying in the middle 
of it; thereupon I the second time carried it up, 
and laid it on the table, and had it in my custody 
a long time to show, for the Satisfaction of the 
Curious, 

There were many more stones thrown about 
in the house that morning, and more in the fields 
that day, where the master of the house was, and 
the men at Work. Some more Mr. Woodbridge, 
a minister, and myself, in the afternoon did see, 
(but could not any hand throwing them) lighting 
near, and jumping and tumbling on the grass: so 
did one Mrs, Clark, and her son, and several oth- 
ers; and some of them felt them too. One Per- 
son would not be perswaded but that the Boys at 
work might throw them, and strait her little boy 
standing by her was struck with a stone on the 
Back, which caused him to fall a crying, and her 
(being Convine’d) to carry him away forthwith. 

In the Evening, as soon as I had sup’d in the 
outer Roum betore mine, I took a little musical- 
Instrument, and began to touch it, (the door in- 
deed was then set open for Air) and a good big 
stone came rumbling in, and as it were to lead 
the dance, but on a much different account than 
in the days of old, and of old fabulous Inchant- 
ments, my musick being none of the best. The 
noise of this brought up the Deputy-President’s 
wife, and many others of the neighborhood That 
were below, who wonder’ to see this stone fol- 
lowed (as it were) by many others, and a Pewter 
spoon among the Rest, all which fell strangely 
into the Room in their Presence, and were taken 
up by the Company. And beside all this, there 
were seen by two youthis in the orchard and fields, 
as they said, a black cat, at the time the stones 
were toss’d about, and it was shot at, but missed, 
by its changing Places, and being immediately at 
some distance, and then out of sight, as they Re- 
lated: Agreeable to which, it may not be im- 
proper to insert, what was observed by two maids, 
Grand-children of Mr. Walton on the Sunday 
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Night, the beginning of this Lithoboly. They did 
affirm, that as they were standing in the Porch- 
Chamber window, they saw, as it were, a Person 
putting out a hand out of the Hall Window, as 
throwing stones toward the Porch or Entry; and 
we all know that there was no Person in the hall 
except, at that Instant, myself and another hav- 
ing search’d dilligently there, and wondring 
whence those should come that were about the 
same time drop’d near us; so far we were from 
doing it ourselves, or seeing any other there to 
do it. 

On Monday night, about the hour it first began 
there, were inore stones thrown in the kitchin, 
and down the Chimney, one Captain Barefoot, 
of the Council for that Province, being present, 
with others; and also (as I was going up to bed) 
in an upper Chamber, and down those stairs. 

Upon Tuesday night, about Ten, some five or 
six stones were severally thrown in the maid’s 
chamber, near the kitchin, and the glass- Windows 
broke in three new places, and one of the maids 
hit as she lay. At the same time was heard by 
them, and two young men in the house, an odd, 
dismal sort of whistling, and thereupon the youths 
ran out, with intent to take the supposed thrower 
of stones, if Possible; and on the back-side near 
the window they heard the noise (as they said) 
of something stepping a little before them, as it 
were the trampling of a young colt, as they fan- 
cied, but saw nothing; and going on, could dis- 
cover nothing but that the noise of the stepping 
or tramping was ceas’d, and then gone on a little 
before. 

On Saturday morning I found two stones more 
on the stairs; and sume were on Sunday night 
convey’d into the Room next the kitehin. 

Upon Monday following Mr. Walton going 
(with his men) by water to some other land, in a 
place called the Great Bay, and to a house where 
his son was placed, they lay there that night, and 
the next morning had this adventure. As the 
men were all at work in the woods, felling wood, 
they were Visited with another set of stones, and 
they gathered up near upon a hat-fall, and put 
thein between two trees near adjoining, and re- 
turning from carrying wood, to the Boat, the hat 
aud its contents (the stones) were gone, and the 
stones were presently after thrown about again, 
as before; and after search, found the hat press’d 
together, and lying under a square piece of tim- 
ber at some distance from thence. They had them 
again at young Walton’s House, and half a brick 
thrown into a cradle, out of which his young 
child was newly taken up. 

Here it may seem most Proper to inform the 

Reader of a parallel passage, (viz.) what happened 
another time to my landlord in his Boat; wherein 
guing up to the same place, (the great Bay) and 
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loading itwith Hay for his own use at his own house, 
about the mid-way in the River (Pascataqua) he 
found his Boat began to be in a sinking Oondition, 
at which being much surpriz’d, upon search, he 
discover’d the cause to be the pulling out a Plag 
or stopple in the Bottom of the Boat, being fixed 
there fur the more convenient letting out of the 
Rain-water that might fall into it; a Contrivance 
and Combination of the old serpent and the old 
woman, or some other Witch or Wizard (in Re- 
venge or innate enmity) to have drown’d both 
my good Landlord and his Company. 

On Wednesday, as they were at work again in 
the Woods, on a sudden they heard something 
gingle like glass, or metal among the trees, as it 
was falling, and being fallen to the ground, they 
knew it to be a Stirrap which Mr. Walton had 
carried to the Boat, and laid under some wood ; 
and this being again laid by him in that very 
Boat, it was again thrown after him. The third 
time, he having put it upon his Girdle or Belt he 
wore about his waste, buckled together before, 
but at that instant taken off because of the heat 
of the Weather, and laid there again buckled, it 
was fetch’d away, and no more seen. Likewise 
the Graper, or little anchor of the Boat, cast over- 
board, which caus’d the Boat to wind up; so 
staying and obstructing their Passage. Then the 
setting-Pule was divers times cast into the River, 
as they were coming from the Great Bay, which 
put them to the trouble of padling, that is, row- 
ing about for it as often to retrieve it. 

Being come to his own house, this Mr. Walton 
was charged again with a fresh assault in the 
out-houses; but we heard of none within doors 
until Friday after, when, in the kitchen were 4 
or 5 stones (one of them hot) taken out of the fire, 
as I conceive, and so thrown about. I was then 
present, being newly come in with Mr. Walton 
trom his middle Field, (as he call’d it) where his 
servants had been mowing, and had six or seven 
of his old troublesome Companions, and I had 
one fall’n down by me there, and another thin 
fiat stone hit me on the thigh with the flat side 
of it, so as to make me just feel, and to smart a 
little. In the same day’s evening, as I was walk- 
ing out in the lane by the field aforementioned, a 
great stone made q rusling noise in the stone- 
fence between the Field and the lane, which 
seem’d to me (as it caus’d me to cast my eye that 
way by the noise) to come out of the fence, as it 
were Pull’d out from among those Stones lovse, 
but orderly laid close together, as the manner of 
such fences in that Country is, and so fell down 
upon the ground, 

Some Persons of note being then in the field 
(whose names are here under-written) to visit 
Mr. Walton there, are substantial witnesses of the 
same stonery, both in the field, and afterward in 
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the house that night, viz. one Mr. Hussey, Son of 
a Counsellor there. He took up one that having 
first alighted on the ground, with rebound from 
thence hit him on the heel; and he keeps it to 
show. And Captain Barefoot, mentioned above, 
has that which (among other stones) flew into 
the Hall a little before supper; which myself also 
saw as it first came in at the upper part of the 
door into the middle of the Room; and then 
(tho’ a good flat stone, yet) was seen to rowl over 
and over, as if trundled, under a bed in the same 
Room. In short, these Persons, being Wonder- 
ously affected with the Strangeness of these Pas- 
sages, offer’d themselves (desiring me to take 
them) as Testimonies; 1 did so, and made a Mem- 
orandum, by way of Record, thereof, to this ef- 
fect, Viz. 

“These Persons underwritten do hereby attest 
the truth of their being Eye-witnesses of at least 
half a score stones that evening thrown invisibly 
into the field, and in the entry of the House, Hall, 
and one of the chambers of George Walton’s, viz. : 

Samuel Jennings, Esq; Governour of West 
Jarsey. 

Walter Clark, Esq ; Deputy-Governour of Road- 
Island. 

Mr. Arthur Cook. 

Mr, Matt. Borden of Road-Island. 

Mr. Oliver Hooton of Barbados, Merchant. 

Mr. T. Maul of Salem in New England, Mer- 
chant. 

Captain Walter Barefoot. 

Mr, John Hussey. 

And the wife of the said Mr. Hussey.” 

On Saturday, July 24. One of the family at the 
usual hour at Night, observ’d some few (not 
above half a dozen) of these natural (or rather 
unnatural) Weapons to fly into the kitchin, as for- 
merly ; but some of them in an unusual manner 
lighting gently on him, or coming towards him so 
easily, as that he tuok them before they fell to the 
ground. I think there was ‘not any thing more 
that night Remarkable. But as if the malicious 
Demon had laid up for Sunday and Monday, then 
it was that he began (more furiously than for- 
merly) with a great stone in the kitchin, and so 
continued with throwing down the Pewter-Dishes 
&c. great part of it all at once come Olattering 
down, without the stroke of a stone, little or 
great, to move it. Then about Midnight this 
impious Operation not ceasing, but trespassing 
with a continuando, 2 very great stones weigh- 
ing above 30 pound a piece, (that used to lye in 
the kitchin, in or near the Chimny), were in the 
former, wonted, rebounding manner, let fly 
against my desk and wall in the ante-chamber, 
but with some little distance of time. This thun- 
dering noise must needs bring up the men from 
below, as before, (1 need not say to wake me) to 
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tell me the effect, which was the beating down 
several Pictures, and displacing abundence of 
things about my chamber; but the Repetition 
of this Cannon-Play by these great rambling En- 
gines, now ready at hand for the purpose, and 
the like additional disturbance by four Bricks 
that lay in the outer-Room Chimney (one of 
which having been so imploy’d the first Sunday 
night, as has been said) made me despair of taking 
Rest, and so forced me to Rise from my bed. 
Then finding my door burst open, | also found 
many stones, and great Pieces of Bricks, to fly in, 
breaking the glass windows, and a paper-light, 
sometimes Inwards, sometimes outwards: so hit- 
ting the door of ny Chamber as I came through 
the ante-chamber, lighting very near me as I was 
fetching the candlestick, and afterward the candle 
being struck out, as I was going to light it again. 
So a little after, coming up for another Candle, 
and being at the Stare-foot door, a wooden mor- 
tar, with a great noise struck against the floor, 
and was just at my feet, only not touching me, 
moving from the other end of the kitchin where 
it used to lye. And when I came up my self, and 
two more of the same house, we heard a whistling, 
as it were near us in the outer Room, several 
times. Among the rest of the tools made use of 
to disturb us, I found an old card for dressing 
flax in my chamber. Now for Monday night, 
(June 26) one of the severest. The disturbance 
began in the kitchin with stones; then as I was 
at supper above in the ante-chamber, the Window 
near which I sate at table was broken in 2 or 3 
parts of it inwards, and one of the stones that 
broke it flew in, and I took it up at the further 
end of the Room. The manner is observable; for 
one of the squares was broke into 9 or 10 small 
square pieces, as if it had been regularly mark’d 
out into such even squares by a workman, to the 
end some of these little pieces might fly in my 
face, (as they did) and give me a surprize, but 
without any hurt. In the meantime it went on 
in the kitchin, whither I went down, for compa- 
ny, all or most of the family, and a neighbour be- 
ing there; where many stones (some great ones) 
came thick and three fuld among us, and an old 
howing Iron, from a Room hard by, where such 
utensils lay. Then, as it I had been the desigu’d 
object for that time, most of the stones that came 
(the smaller [ mean) hit me, (sometimes pretty 
hard) to the number of above 20, near 30, as | 
remember, and whether I remov’d, sit, or walk’d, 
I had them, and great ones sometimes lighting 
gently on me, and in hand and lap as | sate, and 
falling to the ground, and some times thumping 
against the wall, as near as could be to me, with- 
out touching me. There was a Room over the 
Kitchin infested, that had not been so before, and 
many stones greater than usual lumbring there 
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over our heads, not only to ours, but to the great 
disturbance and affrightment of some children 
that Jay there. And for variety there were some- 
times three great, distinct knocks, sometiimes five 
such rounds as with a great maul, reiterated divers 
times. 

On Tuesday night (June 28) we were quiet; 
but not so on Wednesday, when the stones were 
play’d about in the House. And on Thursday 
morning I found some things that hung on nails 
on the wall in my Chamber, viz. a Spherical Sun- 
dial, &c. lying on the ground, as knock’d down 
by some brick or stone in the ante-Chamber. 
But my landlord had the worst of that day, tho’ 
he kept the field, being there Invisibly hit above 
40 times, as he affirm’d to me, and he Receiv’d 
some showd hurtful Blows on the Back, and 
other Parts, which he much complained of, and 
said he thought he should have reason to do, 
even to his dying day; and I observ’d that he did 
so, he being departed this life since. 

Besides this, Plants of Indian corn were struck 
up by the Roots almost, just as if they had been 
cut with some edged Instrument, Whereas re vera 
they were seen to be eradicated, or rooted up 
with nothing but the very stones, altho’ the inju- 
rious Agent was altogether unseen, And a sort 
of noise like that of Snorting and whistling, was 
heard near the men at work in the fields many 
times, whereof I my self going thither, and being 
there, was witness of; and Parting thence I Re- 
ceiv’d a pretty hard Blow with a stone on the 
calf of my leg. So it continued that day in two 
fields where they were severally at work; and 
my landlord told me, he often heard likewise a 
humming noise in the air by him, as of a bullet 
discharg’d from a gun; and so said a servant of 
his that work’d with him. 

Upon Saturday, (July 1) as I was going to visit 
my neighbour Capt. Barefoot, and just at his door 
his: man saw, as well as myself, 3 or 4 Stones fall 
just by us in the field, or close, where the house 
stands, and not any other Person near us. At 
night a great stone fell in the kitchin, as I was 
guing to Bed, and the Pewter was thrown down; 
many Stones flew about, and the Candles by 
them put out 3 or 4 times, and the snorting 
heard; a negro maid hit on the head in the entry 
between the kitchin and Hall with a Porringer 
from the kitchin: also the pressing-Iron clatter- 
ed against the Partition Wall between the Hall 
and a chamber beyond it, where I lay, and Mr. 
Randolph, his Majesty’s Officer for the Customs, 
&e. 

Some few stones we had on Sunday morning, 
(July 2) none at night. But on Monday morn- 
ing (the 8d) both Mr. Walton, and 5 or 6 with 
him in the field, were assaulted with them, and 
their ears with the old snorting and whistling. 
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In the afternoon Mr. Walton was hit on the Back 
with stones very grievously, as he was in his boat 
that lay at a Cove side by his house. It was a 
very odd Prank that was Practis’d by the Devil 
a little while after this. One night the cocks of 
hay, made the day before in the Orchard, was 
spread all abroad, and some of the hay thrown up 
into the Trees, and some of it brought into the 
house and scatter’d. Two logs that lay at the 
door, laid, one of them by the Chimny in the 
kitchin; the other set against the door of the 
Room where Mr. Walton then lay, as on purpose 
to Confine him therein: A form that stood in the 
entry (or Porch) was set along by the fire side, 
and a juint stool upon that, with a napking spread 
thereon, with two Pewter Pots, and two Cuandle- 
sticks: A cheese-Press likewise having a spit 
thrust into one of the holes of it, at one end; and 
at the other end of the spit hung an Iron kettle; 
and a Cheese was taken out, and broke to pieces. 
Another thing, I full well remember ‘twas on 
a Sunday at night, my window was all broke 
with a Violent shock of stones and brick-bats, 
which scarce miss’d my self: among these one 
huge one made its way through the great square 
or shash of a case-ment, and broke a great hole 
in it, throwing down books by the way, from the 
window to a picture over against it, on the other 
side of the chamber, and tore a hole quite through 
it about half a foot long, and the piece of the 
cloth hung by a little part of it, on the back-side 
of the Picture. 

After this we were pretty quiet, saving now 
and then a few stones march'd about for exercise, 
and to keep (as it were) the Diabolical hand in 
use, till July 28, being Friday, when about 40 
stones flew about, abroad, and in the house and 
Orchard, and among the trees therein, and a 
window broke before, was broke again, and one 
Rooin where they never used before. 

August 1. On Wednesday the window in my 
ante-Chamber was broke again, and many stones 
were plaid about, abroad, and in the house, in the 
daytime, and at night. The same day in the 
morning they tried this experiment; they did set 
on the fire a pot with Urine, and cooked pins in 
it, with design to have it boil, and by that means 
to give punishment to the witch or wizard, (that 
might be the wicked Procurer or Contriver of 
this stone affliction) and take off their own; as 
they had been advised. This was the effect of it: 
As the liquor began to grow hot, a stone came 
and broke the top or mouth of it, and threw it 
down, and spilt what was in it; which being 
made good again, another stone, as the pot grew 
hot again, broke the handle off; and being re- 
cruited and fill’d the third time, was then with a 
third stone quite broke to pieces and split, and so 
the operation became frustrate and fruitless, 
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On August 2. Two stones in the afternoon 
I heard and saw my self in the house and Or- 
chard; and another window in the house was 
broke. And as I was entering my own chamber, 
a great square of Casement, being a foot square, 
was broke, with the.noise as of a big stone, and 
pieces of glass flew into the Room, but no stone 
came in there from within or without. At night, 
as I, with others, were in the kitchin, many more 
came in, and one great stone that lay on a spin- 
ning-wheel to keep it steady, was thrown to the 
other side of the Room, Several Neighbours then 
present were ready to testifie this matter. 

Upon August 3. On Thursday the gate between 
my said landlord and his Neighbour John Ama- 
zeen was taken off again and thrown into Ama- 
zeen’s field, who heard it fall, and averr’d it then 
made a noise like a great gun. 

On Friday the 4th, the fence against Mr. Wal- 
ton’s neighbour’s door, (the woman of whom for- 
merly there was great suspicion, and thereupon 
examination had, as appears upon record ;) this 
fence being maliciously pull’d down to let their 
cattle into his ground; he and his servants were 
pelted with above 40 stones as they went to put 
it up again; for she had often threatened that he 
should never enjoy his house and Jand. Mr. Wal- 
ton was hit divers times, and all that day in the 
fiell, as they were Reaping, it ceas’d not, and 
their fell (by the men’s computation) above an 
hundred stones. A woman helping to reap 
(among the rest) was hit 9 or 10 times, and hurt 
to that degree, that her left arm, Hip, thigh, and 
leg, were made black and blue therewith; which 
she showed to the woman, Mrs. Walton, and 
others. Mr. Woodbridge, a divine, coming to 
give ine a Visit, was hit about the hip, and one 
Mr. Jefferys a Merchant, who was with him, on 
the leg. A window in the kitchin that had been 
much batter’d before, was now quite broke out, 
and unwindow’d, no glass or lead at all being 
left: a Glass Bottle broke to pieces, and the Pew- 
ter dishes (about 9 of them) thrown down, and 
bent. 

On Saturday the 5th, as they were reaping in 
the field, three sickles were crack’d and broke by 
the force of these lapidary Instruments of the 
devil, as the sickles were in the Reapers hands, 
on purpose (it seems) to obstruct their labour, and 
do them injury and damage. And very many 
stones were cast about that day; insomuch, that 
some that assisted at that Harvest work, being 
struck with them, by reason of that disturbanve 
left the field, but were followed by their invisible 
Adversaries to the next house. 

On Sunday, being the 6th, there fell nothing 
considerable, nor on Monday, (7th) save only one 
of the children hit with a stone on the Back. We 
were quiet to Tuesday the 8th, But on Wednes- 
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day (9th) above 100 Stones (as they verily thought) 
repeated the Reapers disquiet in the corn-tield, 
whereof some were affirm’d by Mr. Walton to be 
great ones indeed, near as big as a man’s head; 
and Mrs. Walton, his Wife, being by curiosity led 
thither, with Intent also to make some discovery 
by the most diligent and vigilant Observation she 
could use, to obviate the idle Incredulity some 
inconsiderate Persons might irrationally enter- 
tain concerning this venetical Operation; or at 
least to confirm her own sentiments and Belief of 
it. Which she did, but to her Oost; for she Re- 
ceived an untoward Blow (with a stone) on her 
shoulder, There were likewise two sickles bent, 
erack’d, and disabled with them, beating them 
violently out of their hands that held them; and 
this reiterated three times successively. 

After this we injoy’d our former peace and 
quiet, unmolested by these stony Disturbances, 
that whole month of August, excepting some few 
times; and the last of all in the month of Sep- 
tember, (the beginning thereof) wherein Mr, 
Walton himself only (the Original perhaps of this 
strange Adventure, as has been declared) was the 
designed concluding sufferer; who going in his 
Canoo (or Boat) from the Great Island, where he 
dwelt, to Portsmouth, to attend the Council, who 
had taken Oognizance of this matter, he being 
summoned thither, in order to his and the Sus- 
pect’s Examination, and the Courts taking order 
thereabout, he was sadly hit with three pebble 
stones as big as ones fist; one of which broke his 
head, which I saw him show to the President of 
the Council; the others gave him that Pain on 
the Back, of which (with other like strokes) he 
complained then, and afterward to his death. 

Who, that peruses these prasternatural Occur- 
rences can possibly be so much an Enemy to his 
own Soul, and irrefutable Reason, as obstinately 
to oppose himself to, or confusedly fluctuate in, 
the Opinion and doctrine of Demons, and Spirits 
and Witches; certainly he that do’s so, must do 
two things more: He must temerariously unhinge, 
or undermine the best Religion in the World; 
and he must disingenuously quit and abandon that 
of the three Theologick Virtues or Graces, to 
which the great Doctor of the Gentils gave the pre- 
cedence, Charity, through his unchristian and 
uncharitable Incredulity. 

{The preceding rare tract details operations very 
like more modern cases, ‘There seems to be very little 
known of it, although the author refers to judicial pro- 
ceedings in regard to it. Our correspondents in New 
Hampshire may find some trace of them, and we shall 
be happy to insert them. 

The free use of the names of well-known and prom- 
inent mén, seems to preclude the idea that the whole is 
fictitious, which might occur to many from the fact of 
the tract appearing abroad and almost anonymously. 
It is dedicated to Mart. Lumley, Esq., and has also a 
poetical address in the beginning.) 
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ROGEL’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
SION (1569-70). 

Fatuer Juan Roget, the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, was born of a noble family in Pamplo- 
na,* and after taking the degrees of Licentiate 
of Arts and Bachelor of Medicine, entered the 
Society of Jesus at Valencia (April, 1554), studied 
theology in the Jesuit college at Gandia, and was 
in 1566 stationed at the Professed House in To- 
ledo. When, at the request of the king to Fran- 
cisco de Borja (dated Madrid, March 38, 1566), 
the first Jesuits were sent out to Florida, he 
was one of the two companions of Father Mar- 
tinez (sailed July 28, 1566). After the mur- 
der of the latter (Sept. 28, 1566), he retired to 
Havana and applied himself to the languages of 
South Florida. From the following spring, till 
June, 1569, when the present letter takes up the 
thread of his history, he was occupied among the 
various tribes of the peninsula. 

The account was written for the Adelanta- 
do, and was preserved in the archives of the 
Jesuit college at Alcalld-de-Henares, It is the 
original authority of Barcia’s account of these 
missions, and is the only description of them ever 
published by any of the Jesuit priests. I trans- 
late it from Bartholomé Alcazar, “ Chrono- Hist. 
de la Comp. de Jesvs en la Prov. de Toledo,” 
Dee. III., Aitio VIII., cap. iv., § ii. D. G. B. 

West Custer, Penn. 

[Translation.] 

May the grace and love of Jesus Christ ever 
remain in the soul of your Highness, amen. Truly 
do I wish I had better news to write your High- 
ness, since your Highness labors so much and 
with such holy zeal. But it appears that the 
Lord in his mysterious judgment, ordains that 
neither the desires, toils, nor charges of your 
Highness, nor our industry, should yield any re- 
turn. Let Him be forever blessed. May it please 
God that my great sins be not the impediment. 

I shall proceed to give your Highness an ac- 
count of what I have been about since we were 
at Sancta Elena, in the June of 69. Having set- 
tled at Sancta Elena, as soon as the vice-provin- 
cialt ordered me, I went to reside with Orista, 
going with much joy from the desire and great 
hopes I had that we should accomplish much. 
At first my hopes were greatly increased on per- 
ceiving that their customs and manner of living 
were so much better than those of Carlos { When 
I found each Indian married to only one wife, as- 
sisting in the tillage of the fields, maintaining and 
ruling their children and households with much 

* A history of the house of Rogel was written by 
Hernando Davila, but has remained inédite, 

+ Juan Bautista de Segura, 

t The Caloosas. 
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care, not addicted to the crime against nature, 
neither incestuous, nor cruel, nor thieves, dealing 
among themselves with great justice, truth, and 


gentleness, I gave God thanks; for it seemed to | 


me that we had obtained our desire, and that the 
delay would be rather in my learning their lan- 
guage in order to declare to them the mysteries 
of our Holy Faith, than in any hesitation on their 
part to accept it and become Christians.* There- 
fore I and three others who were with me applied 
ourselves diligently to its study, and with such 
success that in six months I was able to speak 
and preach in it. At the end of this time I com- 
menced declaring and expounding to them such 
truths of our holy religion as are manifest by the 
light of nature, such as the unity of God, His 
power and majesty, that He is the cause and cre- 
ator of all things, how He loves what is good and 
abhors evil; and also certain truths that our 
Faith teaches us, as rewards and punishments in 
another life, the immortality of the soul, and the 
resurrection of the dead. 

At first they seemed to listen with some atten- 
tion, and asked questions, although very silly 
ones, such as, whether God had a wife, and such 
like. At this season they were congregated to- 
gether, but when the acorns ripened, they left me 
quite alone, all going to the forests, each one to 
his own quarter, and only met together for cer- 
tain festivals, which occurred every two months,t 


and this not always in the same spot, but now in 


one place, now in another. I attempted to attend 
these festivals and meetings to see if I could not 
proceed in my work; but instead of improving, 
they grew worse and worse, jesting at what I 
told them. Nevertheless I persevered, thinking 
to persuade them in the spring, at the time of 
planting maize, to put in sufficient to last them, 
so that the subjects of one cacique could remain 
in the same place for the whole year. To win 
them to this the more certainly, I offered to fur- 
nish them iron spades to dig with, and as much 
maize as they wanted to sow, and proposed that 
they should sow it at the place where we were, 
as farming land there was abundant and very 
good for that country, which js very sterile, 
For this purpose I brought eight spades, and Este- 
ban de las Alas gave me five more, and there 
were twenty houses already built there. I pub- 
lished this throughout the tribe. But the result 
was, that after having promised me many times 
to come and plant, the inhabitants of these twenty 


* These Indians belonged to that branch of the 
Muskogeh or Creeks, later known as the Yemassees, 
who at the time of the first settlements occupied the 
banks of the Savannah river, near its mouth, and the 
low country of South Carolina. 

+ A curious description of one of these is preserved 
by Laudonniére, “ L’Hist. Not. de la Floride,”’ 
Beq. 
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houses scattered themselves in twelve or thirteen 
different villages, some twenty leagues apart, some 
ten, some six, and some four. Only two families 
remained, For all this I did not despair, but la- 
bored in those two families to do what good I 
could, preaching and exhorting, assisting and 
making much of them. 

At the end of eight months, after I had told 
them how they must believe in God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and why we Christians adored the cross, 
and they continued to show me great love and 
friendship (for I protected them as much as I 
could, and they were glad to have us for inter- 
preters), and I thought | had obtained their good- 
will, I commenced to tell them that to become 
sons of God, they must become enemies of the 
Demon, for he is evil and loves all evil things, but 
God is good and loves all good things. When I 
began to speak thus, they became greatly dis- 
pleased, and so bitter was the hatred that they 
conceived against me, that they refused to see or 
hear me any more, and told those who were with 
me that they were very much offended, and dis- 
believed every word I said, since I had spoken 
evil of the Demon, for the Demon was so good 
that there was nothing better than he. Soon 
these two families left, and on being asked why 
they were going, they replied, because 1 spoke 
evil of the Demon.* 

After they had departed, I made a journey to 
other caciqnes, promising them that if they would 
be Christians and receive me among them, I would 
live with them where they were, and teach them 
the law of God; but if they would not, I had 
made up my mind to return to Spain. But none 
of them responded to me. And at a general 
meeting of most of the subjects of Orista on the 
Rio Dulze,t I repeated these words, They all 
commenced to look sorrowful and to say to me: 
Since you tell us that you love us so much, yet do 
you wish to go from among us? so that truly I 
thought to have lost my life. Seeing how the 
matter stood, I changed my discourse, and man- 
aging thei like children, escaped in safety back 
to my post. There I determined to remain till 
the Vice Provincial should arrive and signify what 
he wished me to do. 

This was already at the end of June, and it 
happened that just at this time the ensign Juan 
de la Bandera, lieutenant-governor of your High- 
ness at Sancta Elena, went to a festival at Es- 
camacu, and, compelled by necessity, ordered 
three or four caciques, among them Escamacu, 

* By the Demon, el Demonio, Kogel means the super- 
natural power which the Indians had been accustomed 
to worship; a use of the word common in the Spanish 
writers. 

+ The Fresh Water River. 
vaunah ¢ 


Does he refer to the Sa- 
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Orista, and Hoya,* to bring some canoe joads 
of maize to Sancta Elena on a certain day. 
About the same time I learned from the ensign, 
that not having enough to eat, he would be obliged 
to send forty soldiers among the Indians, to be 
maintained until a ship should arrive./ Now, as I 
knew very well that if I was among the Indians 
they would apply to me to rid them of this vexa- 
tion; and as I also knew that I could be of no 
avail, as the Christians were forced to this meas- 
ure by necessity; and as, on the other hand, I 
saw no prospect nor hope of their conversion, 
and that to remain there was idle and useless; 
and knowing that unless I favored the natives 
they would molest me, it being obvious that when 
so many soldiers came among them they would 
mutiny, and wreak their rage upon me, which 
they could very safely do; and as in addition to 
this the Vice Provincial had ordered me to return 
to Sancta Elena on the first appearance of danger ; 
considering all these things, and having com- 
mended it to God, and celebrated some masses, I 
determined with great grief of heart to pull down 
my house and church some eight or ten days be- 
fore the arrival of the soldiers, and to set out 
with my little pack to Sancta Elena, repeating, 
however, to the Indians, that if they wished to 
be Christians, that they should send for mo, that 
I would return, that they should build me an- 
other house, and that I would live among them. 
Thus I took leave of them on the thirteenth day 
of July, of the present year, 1570. A few days 
afterwards the ensign sent the soldiers, and every 
thing turned out precisely as we had foreseen. 
For Escamacu, and Orista, and all those Indians 
revolted immediately, and continued to make 
trouble, till the Captain Pedro Melendez Marques 
and Estaban de las Alas succeeded in pacifying 
them with gifts and toys. After I had departed, 
Orista came to visit me. I told him that I had 
left because they would not become Christians, 
but if they would be such, I was ready to set out 
that very day and return with him. But he did 
not tear my cassock in his anxiety for me to go. 
Your Highness may learn from this my way of 
action with the Indians, as well as the scanty re- 
turn, and little likelihood of their becoming 
Christians unless God our Lord miraculously 
interposes. The inain reason for this is, that for 
nine out of the twelve months they wander about 
without any fixed abode. Even then, if they 
only went together, there would be some hope 
that, going with them, by ceaseless iteration one 
might make some impression, like drops of water 
on a hard stone. But each*one takes his own 
road, Thus have I experienced the opposite of 


* In these chiefs we recognize the Audusta, Maccon, 
and Hoya of Ribaut’s first voyage (1552). See the 
‘Histoire Notable,” pp. 41, 42, 50, 5d. 
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the persuasion your Highness has so much at 
heart, namely, that the Gospel will readily take 
root in this land. It is my opinion that to win 
any of the blind and wretched souls of these prov- 
inces, it is first requisite that the Indians be col- 
lected together in towns, and cultivate the land 
sufficiently to provide themselves with food for 
the whole year, and when once firmly fixed, then 
let preaching be introduced. Unless this be done, 
missionaries may labor among them for fifty 
years, and will never achieve any thing more 
than we have these four years that we have been 


at work, which is merely nothing at all, not even“ 


a hope or a semblance of success. And let your 
Highness understand that to congregate thein to- 
gether thus is a work of time and difficulty, as it 
must be done in a lawful manner, and as God our 
Lord commands it, not by compulsion nor an 
armed hand. This for two reasons: First, be- 
cause they have been accustomed to this kind of 
life for thousands of years, and it would almost 
kill them to tear them rudely from it; and sec- 
ondly, if they were willing, the nature of the soil 
would not permit it, as it is poor and barren and 
easily wears out; and they themselves say that it 
is for this reason that they live so scattered and 
wander so much. 

I conclude therefore that unless the Lord inter- 
poses in a way unknown to us (which He may 
very well do), of human means none seems to me 
possible, except the one I mention, and even to 
this there are these drawbacks. Your Highness 
has already seen how we labored in Carlos; and 
also at .Tocobaga* the Gospel was preached ; and 
a settlement was made in Tequesta;t and in these 
parts, speaking through interpreters, nothing 
whatever was accomplished. This door being 
shut, we all hastened to the other which was 
opened, and there went about it in a different 
way, going among them alone, studying the lan- 
guage, and declaring to them in\it the mysteries 
of our Holy Faith. Brother Domingo Augus- 
tin was in Gualet for more than a year, and 
learned that tongue so thoroughly that he com- 
posed a grammar of it, and then died. Father 
Sedefio was there fourteen months, the Father 
Vice Provincial six, Brother Francisco ten, and 
Father Alamo four; and all accomplished noth- 
ing whatever. They only baptized seven souls, 
four of them children, and all at the point of 


* On Old Tampa Bay, two leagues from the main, 

+ On the southeastern extremity of the peninsula. 

t Now known as Amelia Island. 

§ Domingo Augustin Vaez, a native of the Canary 
Islands, came over to Florida with Segura, in 1568. It 
thus appears that the honor of having drawn up the 
first grammar of any aboriginal tongue north of Mexico, 


is due to him, and not to Sedefio, us | erroneously stated 


through a misreading of Barcia (p. 135), in my Notes 
on the Florida Peninsula, pp. 42 and 15%, 
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death.* I have been out fourteen months, and I 
assure your Highness that almost did God our Lord 
work miracles visibly, so that these wretched 
souls came to me in their afflictions to beg that I 
would pray God to spare them; yet with all this 
they were so hard-hearted, and had such an 
aversion to our teaching, that it annoyed them 
for us to learn their tongue, and after I had com- 
menced to disclose to them who the Demon was, 
rarely or never would they answer correctly any 
thing I asked them concerning the language. The 
same thing was also told me by the fathers who 
labored in Guale. 

At present the father Vice Provincial has gone 
to Axacan with Don Luis; they are nine in num- 
ber, five of the Society, and four youths who have 
been instructed. He left orders for me to reside 
here meanwhile till further directions; and or- 
dered Father Sedeiio to come with us as far as the 
forts, and there remain to take charge of the 
boys that the subjects of Satureba and Tacata- 
curut promised to bring in. But we found the 
forts in such wretched plight, and the neighbor- 
ing Indians so hostile, that, as will be written you 
at greater length by Pedro Marques, it did not 
appear safe to remain there, and so he cate with 
us to Havana; and also because it was necessary 
to bring with us the sloop in which he had to re- 
turn to Sancta Elena. If the Lord grant that a 
door be opened in Axacan, we stand prepared to 
do what the V. P. shall command. May it please 
God to give him such good direction, as to open 
up to him such an abundant harvest that he may 
send for us all to go there and labor with him. 
He commanded me to take care and remind the 
proper persons (essos Senores) to send some vessel 
in the spring to visit them. 

Sach, your Highness, is what I had to tell you 
about what [ have done, which, after all, amounts 
to nothing at all. But let your Highness be con- 
soled, and rest assured that God our Lord will 
reward all the labor that has been expended here, 
just as richly as if the whole of Florida had been 
converted. May His blessing ever rest upon 
your Highness, and may he prosper you in all 
good things, both temporal and spiritual, aug- 
menting your life and honors even as much as 
this his useless servant wishes. From Havana, 
the 9th of December, of the year 1570. From 
your Highness’ useless servant in the Lord. 

Juan Roeet. 


* Todos estando 4 la muerte. 
estando 4 la muerte.” 

+ Satureba lived on the coast north of the St. John’s 
River; Tacatacuru was the name of a small island at 
the month of that river, the scene of the martyrdom of 
Father Martinez. Pareja speaks of a tribe named Tucu- 
ruru, apparently in this vicinity (Hervas, Catal. de las 
Lenguas conocid., tom. i., p. 587). The forts referred 
to are San Augustin and San Matthieo. 


Barcia says, ‘los tres 
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A CHAPLAIN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REV. JOHN GANO. 


Tue Rev. John Gano was of French origin, his 
first ancestors in this country having been settled 
at New Rochelle, Westchester county, N. Y. He 
was born at Hopewell, New Jersey, and began his 
career as a Baptist clergyman in Virginia; he 
labored also in New Jersey and the Carolinas. 
In December, 1760, he became clergyman of the 
Baptist church, in Philadelphia, and the next 
year removed to New York. Here he continued 
in charge of the Baptist congregation till the 
Revolution broke out. After the war he again 
collected his flock, but soon after removed to 
Kentucky, where he died, August 10, 1804, in the 
78th year of his age. 

In 1790, at the instance of one of his sons, he 
wrote a sketch of his life, which was printed at 
New York, in 1806, under the title of “ Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of the late Rev. John Gano, of 
Frankfort, (Kentucky,) formerly of the City of 
New York. Written principally by himself. New 
York: Tiebout, 1806.” Pp. 151. From this 
now rare volume we extract the following account 
of his Revolutionary services: 


“The war now coming on, obliged the church 
to separate, and many removed from the city, in 
almost every direction through the Union. I was 
invited by Mr. Peter Brown, of Horseneck, in the 
edge of Connecticut, to remove my family to his 
house, as he understood I was determined to re- 
main in the city till the enemy entered it; the 
British fleet were in the Narrows, and part of 
their troups were landing on Long and Staten 
Islands. 

I was invited to become chaplain of the regi- 
ment belonging to Colonel Charles Webb, of Stam- 
ford, and Lient.-col. Charles Hall. This I de- 
clined. They then proposed to me to come to 
their regiment, which lay a little distance from 
the city, and preach to them one service on Lord’s- 
day, and attend them every morning. To this I 
acceded, 

The enemy’s shipping took possession both of 
the North and East Rivers, and clearly evinced 
their determination of landing their troops. This 
left me no possible opportunity of getting my 
household furniture; I was obliged, therefore, to 
retire precipitately to our camp. The next day, 
after a little skirmishing, the British took posses- 
sion of the city, and our army was driven to 
Harlem Heights. From thence after a few more 
skirmishes, we had to retreat to King’s-bridge, in 
West Chester, leaving at Fort Washington a gar- 
rison of about fifteen hundred men, all of whoin, 
a little after, fell a sacrifice to the British. From 
King’s-bridge we retreated to White-plains, where 
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General Washington had the greater part of his 
army, excepting those that were employed in 
Pennsylvania, On the heights of White-plains 
we had a warm though partial battle; for not a 
third of our army, or probably of theirs, was 
brought to action. My station, in time of ac- 
tion, I knew to be among the surgeons; but in 
this battle, I, somehow, got in front of the regi- 
ment; yet I durst not quit my place, for fear of 
damping the spirits of the soldiers or of bringing 
on me an imputation of cowardice. Rather than 
do either, I chose to risk my fate. This circum- 
stance gave an opportunity to the young officers 
of talking; and | believe it had a good effect on 
some of them. From this place, we withdrew in 
a few days to North Castle, and encamped not 
far from the Presbyterian meeting-house, which 
was made an hospital for the sick and wounded. 
I obtained a furlough to visit my family for a few 
days; and upon my return found all the army 
gone from the place, except one poor soldier, 
whom I found at the hospital with a bottle of 
water at his side. 

The British had passed through New Jersey 
towards Philadelphia; and had garrisoned a body 
of men at Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, 
where they had quartered the chief part of their 
Hessian troops. General Washington had passed 
over the Delaware with a part of his army, and 


encamped in Newton, in Pennsylvania; and had 
ordered the remainder, which I belonged to, and 
which General Lee commanded, to come after 


him. We marched through Morristown and 
Baskinridge in New Jersey, where General Lee 
was taken in the night in the outskirts of our 
army. The command then devolved on General 
Glover, who led us through Aimwell over the 
Delaware to General Washington’s Army. 

Our troops principally consisted of men en- 
listed for the year, and the militia. General 
Washington gave orders for the army to march in 
the evening across the Delaware to Trenton and 
attack the Hessians. In this attack eleven hun- 
dred Hessians were taken prisoners. The time 
for which our troops were engaged being out, 
General Washington visited the various regiments 
and requested ‘them to serve six weeks longer. 
In that time, he said, he expected a reinforcement, 
with an army raised either for three years or 
during the war. Our affairs were principally 
conducted by State Congresses. The British 
hearing of our army being at Trenton, marched 
their troops after us; and the two armies met at 
Prince Town, where a skirmish took place, and 
the British retreated to Brunswick. [ere Gen- 
eral Washington with a handful of men kept the 
British in close quarters fur the remainder of the 
year. 

Six weeks being now expired, and we about to 
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return home, the colonel and officers of the regi- 
ment requested to know if I would join them pro- 
vided they should raise another body of men. I 
answered them in the affirmative, but on my re- 
turn home, I found a letter from Colonel Du- 
bosque, who was stationed at Fort Montgomery, 
on the bank of North River opposite Fishkill. 
On the receipt of this letter I set. off to the colo- 
nel’s regiment, to refuse the invitation therein 
contained. On my arrival there, I found General 
James Clinton, in company with the colonel, 
both of whom urged me to accept the office of 
chaplain, in so forcible a manner, that I finally 
consented. I repaired to the fort, where I re- 
mained till the British took it from us by storm. 

The North River was a great object both to 
the Americans and the enemy. For while we 
had the command of it, the eastern and southern 
States could operate to great advantage; but if 
the enemy could control it, it would involve us in 
great difficulties and embarrassments. They were 
therefore anxious to have their army come from 
Canada to Albany, and their navy to take posses- 
sion of North River, and thereby form a junction 
with each other. Their navy sailed up the river 
and landed their soldiers, amounting to about five 
thousand men. We had both in Fort Montgom- 
ery and Fort Clinton but about seven hundred 
men. We had been -taught to believe that we 
should be reinforced in time of danger, from the 
neighboring militia; but they were at this time 
very inactive. We heard of the approach of the 
enemy, and that they were about a mile and a 
half trom Fort Clinton. That fort sent out a 
small detachment, which was immediately driven 
back. The British army surrounded both our forts 
and commenced a universal firing. I was walking 
on the breastwork, viewing their approach, but 
was obliged to quit the station, as the musket- 
balls frequently passed me. I observed the enemy 
marching up a little hollow, that they might be 
secured from our firing until they came within 
eighty yards of us. Our breastwork immediately 
before them, was not more than waistband high, 
and we had but a few men. The enemy kept up 
a heavy firing, till our men gave them a well-di- 
rected fire, which affected them very sensibly. 
Just at this time we had a reinforcement from a 
redoubt next to us, which obliged the enemy to 
withdraw. I walked to an eminence, where I 
had a good prospect, and saw the enemy ad- 
vancing towards our gate. This gate faced Fort 
Clinton, and Captain Moody, who commanded a 
piece of artillery at that fort, seeing our desperate 
situation, gave the enemy a charge of grape-shot, 
which threw them into great confusion. Moody 
repeated his charge, which entirely dispersed 
them for that time. 

About sunset the enemy sent a couple of flags, 
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into each of our forts, demanding an immediate 
surrender, or we should all be put to the sword. 
General George Clinton, who commanded in Fort 
Montgomery returned for answer, that the latter 
was preferable to the former, and that he should 
not surrender the fort. General James Clinton, 
who commanded in Fort Clinton, answered the 
demand in the same manner. A few minutes 
after the flag had returned, the enemy commenced 
a very heavy tiring, which was answered by our 
army. ‘The dusk of the evening, together with 
the smoke, and the rushing in of the enemy, made 
it impossible for us to distinguish friend from foe, 
This confusion gave us an opportunity of escaping 
through the enemy over the breastwork. Many 
escaped to the water’s side and got on board a 
scow and pushed off. Before she had got twice 
her length, we grappled one of our row-galleys 
into which we all got and crossed the river. We 
arrived safe at New Windsor; where in a few 
days after we were joined by some more of our 
army who had escaped from the forts. By our 
returns we had lost, killed and taken prisoners, 
about three hundred men. The enemy, as we after- 
wards understood, had one thousand or eleven 
hundred killed, among whom were eighteen cap- 
tains and one or two field-officers, besides a great 
number of wounded. 

When we arrived at New Windsor, I obtained 
a furlough, to visit my family, who then lived at 
New Fairfield, where was born my daughter Su- 
sannah, on the 8th of November, 1777, and from 
whence, after tarrying a few days, I departed for 
the army. 

The command of the North River, as I before 
said, was a great object with the Americans as 
well as the enemy. The British, therefore, made 
every exertion to unite their northern and south- 
ern armies. A spy was dispatched from Sir 
Henry Clinton, to obtain information of our situ- 
ation. But providentially for us, the spy was 
apprehended, and the enemy’s scheme frustrated. 
Their northern army was captured at Benning- 
ton, on their way to Albany, principally by the 
New England militia under the command of Gen- 
eral Gates. I obtained another furlough to visit 
my family, but as our army was encamped near a 
meeting-house, I was ordered to visit them and 
preach. My family removed to New Milford, 
where I often preached when on a visit to them. 

At the opening of the next campaign, General 
Olinton’s brigade consisted of two regiments from 
New York, one from New England, and one from 
New Jersey, neither of which had a chaplain. I 
was therefore constituted chaplain to the brigade, 
by General Clinton, and soon after commissioned as 
such by Congress. During this campaign the prin- 
cipal operations of the enemy were in Pennsylvania 





Old Stratfield and attacked Danbury, where they 
were so warmly repulsed that with difficulty they 
escaped. At the close of the campaign Gen. Clin- 
ton’s brigade was ordered to take winter-quarters 
in Albany. While we remained there, a message 
came from our troops which lay at Oanajolarie to 
General Clinton, requesting to let me go and spend 
a little time with them. ‘Tv this the general con- 
sented, andI went. When I got there, they asked 
me to preach; and wished I would dwell a little 
more on politics than I commonly did, In one of 
my discourses, I took the words of Moses to his 
father-in-law: ‘ Come, go thou with us, and we 
willdo thee good ; for he that seeketh my life, seeketh 
thy life, but with us thou shalt be in safeguard.” 

About this time the western expedition was 
meditated, to be conducted by General Sullivan. 
General Maxfield, of New Jersey, was to go up 
the Susquehanna and form a junction with Gen- 
eral Clinton. General Banis’s brigade, from New 
England, to go to Otsego, at the head of the Sus- 
quehanna, and wait for orders, to come down the 
river with flat-bottomed boats, which were for 
the conveyance of troops and provisions. <Ac- 
cordingly, one hundred and eight boats were pro- 
vided, and went up the North and Mohawk rivers 
to Canajoharie. From thence they were carried 
through woods and swamps sixteen miles to 
Otsego, which forms the Susquehanna. While 
some of the army were cutting and preparing the 
road for the conveyance of the boats, the general 
sent others to dam the outlet, which was so effec- 
tually done that the whole lake was raised three 
or four feet. We encamped at Otsego for five or 
six weeks previous to our receiving orders for 
marching. We lay here on the fourth of July, 
and the officers insisted on my preaching, which 
I did from these words: “ This day shall be a 
memorial unto you throughout your generations.” 
On this occasion the soldiery behaved with the 
most decency that I ever knew them to during 
the war. Some of thein usually absented them- 
selves from worship on Lord’s-day, and the only 
punishment they were subjected to was the dig- 
ging up of stumps, which, in some instances, had 
a good effect. 

Our troops, both officers and privates, grew 
extremely impatient of remaining so inactive, 
fearing the campaign would fall through. The 
general informed me that he had received orders 
to move, and that he should do it on the next 
Monday. Le requested me not to mention it, till 
after service the next day, which was Sunday. I 
preached to them from these words: “ Being 
ready to depart on the morrow.” As soon as 
service was closed, the general rose up and ordered 
each captain to appoint a certain number of men 
out of his company to draw the boats from the 


and New England. In the latter they burnt part of | lake and string them along the Susquehanna, be- 
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low the dam and load them, that they might be 
ready to depart the next morning. Notwith- 
standing the dain had been opened several hours, 
yet the swell it had occasioned in the river served 
to carry the boats over the shoals and flats, which 
would have been impossible otherwise. It was at 
that time very dry; it was therefore matter of 
astonishment to the inhabitants down the river, 
for above an hundred miles, what could have oc- 
casioned such a freshet in the river. The soldiers 
marched on both sides of the river, excepting the 
invalids, who went in the boats with the baggage 
and provision. In a few days we formed a june- 
tion at Cayuga with the troops from below. The 
general calculated the route and the time it would 
consequently take them ; examined the provisions, 
and finally concluded to form a garrison, leave all 
the baggage and provision, (excepting that in 
charge of Colonel Butler,) and proceed with two 
or three pieces of light cannon, for the place of 
destination. The next day we had a little skir- 
mish with the Indians, who we believed had 
secretly watched the motions of both divisions of 
our army. 

We marched for Newton (Penn.), where the 
different nations of Indians under their two chiefs, 
Butler and Brant, had collected and ambuscaded. 
General Sullivan, by some of his spies, gained in- 
formation of this the evening before; and there- 
fore planned the attack for next morning. Sulli- 
van with his division and cannon was to march 
up and attack, while General Poor with his regi- 
ment should march tu the right and take posses- 
sion of a mountain, where it was judged the main 
body of the Indians lay. General Clinton to 
advance further to the right, and station himse'f 
at the back of the mountain to head the enemy, 
if they wero routed. We pursued our orders till 
forced by an impassable defile to go nearly into 
General Poor's route. Many of the enemy by this 
means escaped. One circumstance prevented our 
gaining a complete victory. Our orders were not 
put in execution when the attack was made by 
General Sullivan; he commenced with heavy 
firing from his cannon, which created a general 
alarm among the Indians. This we learnt from 
two prisoners whoin we took, They also told us, 
that the instant the first cannon was fired, they 
broke their ranks and took to running, although 
Butler and Brant:ordered them to stop. When 
our army collected we saw ourselves surrounded 
by a large field of Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, 
beans, &c., which was no unpleasant sight to soldiers 
who were as hungry as we were. Here General 
Sullivan displayed his generalship, by putting the 
army on half allowance that we might more ettec- 
tually secure the victory by pursuing the Indians. 
Our success and the exhortations of our officers 
induced the soldiery to a cheerfal compliance, 
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and they consequently set up a loud huzza! An 
Irishman observing this, said he had been a long 
time in the British army, aud some time in the 
service of America, but he had never heard sol- 
diers cry huzza! for half allowance before; how- 
ever, as they all had, he would. To this place 
we brought several of our boats; and from here 
they were sent back to convey wounded soldiers 
and corn for the garrison. 

On our return, the Indians that were settled in 
Cayuga and Tioga were apprised of our approach, 
and had left those two places, leaving behind 
them an old squaw, and a young one to take care 
of her. The general destroyed the town, but first 
ordered her into a wigwam, and forbid any one 
hurting her or her wigwam, and also left a note 
on the door to that effect. We understood that 
in going to the Genesee we had to go through a 
considerable town. The general sent off a lieu- 
tenant and sergeant with twenty men to make 
discoveries and to return that night. Instead of 
returning, they wished to try the convenience of 
an Indian wigwam, and therefore tarried all night. 
The Indians, hearing of this, formed an ambus- 
cade between them and the army, which our men 
did not discover till they were entrapped. One 
of our men, by name Murphy, cleared himself 
from them, shot an Indian who attempted to op- 
pose him, and brought us the information. The 
general put the army in motion; but before we 
arrived to the relief of our men, we were stopped 
by a rivulet, and were obliged to throw a bridge 
across it. While this was doing, the general sta- 
tioned centinels beyond the men who were at 
work, and nearly within gunshot of the Indians, 
In crossing the bridge, they shot one or two of 
our men; one of our centinels, a daring fellow, 
saw a cluster of them rise from their conceal- 
ment, and knowing it was impossible for him to 
escape from thei, ran toward them, halloed and 
waved his hat, as though our army was nigh him, 
This alarmed them so that they arose and run, 
leaving their baggage, &., behind them. We 
crossed the bridge, but had not marched far be- 
fore night overtook us. We were obliged to en- 
cainp. The distance between us and the Genesee 
flats was but small. Next morning we set off on 
our march, crossed the Genesee, and marched 
seven miles to a large Indian town. Here we 
discovered that the Indians had massacred our 
Lieutenant Boyd and the sergeant, and had burnt 
down their huts. Among the ruins of the huts we 
found a number of human bones, which we sup- 
posed were those of Boyd’s scout taken in the 
skirmish, and of their own men who were killed 
and wounded. Here we encamped for the night. 

In the morning we heard the guns from the 
British garrison. We discovered amazing fields 
of corn, not yet gathered, which our army de- 
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stroyed. It was supposed that the Indians were 
gone to the British garrison, and that they had 
concluded our intention was for the garrison. 
In the afternoon our army wheeled about, and 
General Clinton was ordered to encamp at the 
Genesee, and wait for our division to come up. 
Sullivan’s division encamped in a large corn field. 
Our division marched with all the dispatch they 
could, being amazing weak and emaciated by 
their half allowance and green corn. We re- 
turned near to the garrison at Cayuga, the garri- 
son came out to meet us. The next day we had 
a great feast in the garrison, and then arranged 
matters for our return to Easton. But here I 
must not forget a circumstance peculiarly pleas- 
ing to me. Two or three young soldiers were 
under great distress of mind concerning their 
souls, and frequently came to see and converse 
with ine. I mentioned a text to General Sulli- 
van, which frequently occurred to me when I 
thought of the Indians, and the devastation which 
was made in their country. The text was: 
“They shall walk through them, be an hungry, 
and curse their God and their King, and look up- 
wards.” The general intended to have a sermon 
when we arrived at Easton, and wished ine to 
preach from these words just mentioned. But, 
when we arrived at Easton, I found there was 
another chaplain who had made preparations to 
preach a sermon, I therefore gave him the oppor- 
tunity. 

I obtained a furlough, to visit and tarry some 
time with my family. While here I received a 
letter from the Baptist church in Philadelphia, as 
requesting me to come and supply them. I 
showed the letter to General Clinton, who granted 
me leave to pay them a visit for two or three 
weeks. I informed the church that I was not 
discharged from the army, neither did I wish to 
engage myself to any people. For if, in the prov- 
idence of God, the enemy should be driven from 
New York, I intended to collect my scattered 
church, and settle myself in that place. I there- 
fore wished them to look for a supply elsewhere, 
While in Philadelphia I had a severe turn of the 
colic, which detained me from the army several 
days longer than I intended to have staid. That 
winter we encamped near Newbury, and my 
family lived at Warwick: as the distance was not 
great, I had the privilege of being more at home 
that winter than at any time since the commence- 
ment of the war; and it was a providential cir- 
cumstance, as the winter proved extremely severe, 
and my family needed all the assistance I could 
give them. . 

The operations of the enemy at this time were 
principally at the southward, where General 
Gates and the southern militia, opposed them 
with no very great success. General Gates, after 


his defeat, was succeeded by General Greene, 
which gave new life and vigor to the militia. 
About this time General Washington collected his 
army in the neighborhood of the British, at New 
Jersey. This excited the wonder of everybody. 
Does he intend to make a forcible attack on the 
British in New York? was the general question. 
Neither did the enemy understand his movements. 
General Washington had large ovens erected, 
which confirmed the opinion of his intended opera- 
tion against the enemy at and about New York. 

The period now arrived of a forced march ot 
the combined army of French and Americans 
to Williamsburgh, in Virginia. They marched 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania into Vir- 
ginia; and came in the rear of Lord Cornwallis 
the same day that the French fleet arrived and 
blockaded the British at Gloucester Point. After a 
short siege, in which the whole British force in that 
quarter was reduced, General Washington moved 
his army. This movement was so sudden and 
unexpected to me, that I was totally unprepared 
for it. 1 had with me only one shift of linen, of 
which I informed General Clinton, requesting 
leave of absence to get more; but to this he ob- 
jected, and said I must go on with them at all 
events. When we arrived at Newark, I found 
an old lady who had been a member of my 
church in New York. I told her my situation, 
and she furnished me with what was needful for 
the campaign. From Newark we marched to 
Baltimore. There General Clinton’s aid was 
taken sick, and I was ordered to stay with him 
till he was able to come after the army. The 
major’s anxiety to follow the army retarded 
his recovery. However, he attempted, and set 
out; but after one or two days he was obliged to 
lay by. In a day or two we set off again, but 
did not reach the army before the British capitu- 
lated. However, we partook of the joy with our 
brethren. . 

Matters being adjusted the general ordered the 
return of the army. On iny way home I stopped 
at a Mr. Hart’s in Hopewell, in New Jersey, and 
after staying there one night, started for home. 
Between Hopewell and the Piscataqua, I met a 
messenger from Scotch Plains, who informed me 
he was going to get Mr. Hart to preach a funeral 
sermon on the death of Mr. Miller, who was to be 
buried the next day; unless I would stop and 
preach it. I told him I would stop, but that he 
had better get Mr. Hart to preach the sermon. 
He went on, and informed Mr. Hart of what had 
passed. Mr. Hart said he wished to be excused. 
The duty then devolved on me; one circumstance 
made it very striking to me: it had been a pri- 
vate agreement between Mr. Miller and myself, 
that the survivor of us, if he had word of the 
death, should preach the funeral sermon of the 
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other. Never did I esteem a ministering brother 
so much, or feel the bereavement so sensibly as I 
did Mr. Miller. At the funeral, I got information 
that my family had moved; which was a day’s 
ride less distant. I set off for home and found 
them well, and an addition of another son, whose 
name was William. 

On my return to the army we encamped at 
Newbury, and erected some huts and a place for 
public worship on Lord’s-day. We had three 
services a day, and preached in rotation ; one from 
each brigade. We continued here during the win- 
ter, and had frequent reports that the British 
were negotiating a peace, which occasioned ex- 
presses being sent to and from the British general 
at New York, and General Washington.* The 
next spring the British evacuated New York; 
and General Washington entered the city with 
his army. The army was soon after disbanded, 
and we poor ruined Yorkers, returned to our dis- 
figured houses.” 


LETTERS TO JOSEPH GALLOWAY, FROM 
LEADING TORIES IN AMERICA. 


No. IX. 


My Dear Sir: I fully intended to have done 
myself the Pleasure, of taking You by the hand, 
before Your departure from New York, but was 
unfortunately prevented by an Attack of the Dys- 
sentery which Contined me, until after You had 
sailed, this also preventing my furnishing You, 
with a State of the Province of New Jersey, as I 
promised when We last parted. I have since had 
an opportunity of Conversing with many Persons, 
lately from that Province, on whose Information 
I could depend—from what I have collected from 
them and from my own Knowledge, You may be 
assured that the Men of Property in general, ex- 
cepting only such as have held Posts under Con- 
gress, the Members of Congress, and the Assem- 
bly for the Province, are desirous, and anxiously 
wish, for a Reconciliation with the Parent State. 
Among the common Rank of life, a great Major- 
ity would Eagerly seize the Terms, offer’d by the 
Commissioners, if they dare. They are Heartily 
tired of the War, and groan under the Yoke of 
Tyranny, & the heavy Taxes that are imposed 
on them, add to this, the scarcity of Provisions, 
& other necessaries of Life, which has enhanced 


* Gen. Heath, in his ‘“* Memoirs,” p. 871, mentions : 
‘¢ April 19, 1788. At noon the proclamation of Congress 
for a cessation of hostilities was proclaimed at the door 
of the New Building, followed by three huzzas; after 
which a prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Gano, and 
an anthem (Jndependence from Billings) was performed 
by vocal and instrumental music.” 





the price, almost beyond the Bounds of toleration. 
The French Alliance, altho’ it has afforded a tem- 
porary Relief, even amongst the most Violent 
(the thinking part I mean) is detested, much 
more so by those, who are only luke warm, or 
Friends to Government. Livingston is reelected 
Governor, an attempt was intended to be made, 
to supersede him, but the dissenting Parsons, get- 
ting knowledge of it, exerted themselves in such 
a manner, that his opponents were deterr’d from 
making the Experiment. You know the Man, & 
will with Me pitty the poor People, that fall un- 
der his displeasure. 

There have join'd the Kings Troops from New 
Jersey, since they came into the Country, & taken 
up Arms, upwards of two thousand five hundred, 
& at least tive hundred more Refugees, are now 
within the Lines of the Kings Army. From this 
State, You may with Your own Knowledge of 
the Province, form a perfect Idea, of its present 
Condition. As a Proof of the Truth of the above 
Representation, I need only mention the following 
fact, that in the late Expeditions to New Bridge 
and Egg Harbour—tho’ the Kings Troops were a 
long time at both places, yet very few of the Mi- 
litia of Jersey, would be prevailed on to turn out, 
& those that went left home with reluctance and 
two thirds of them, deserted in a few days, & re- 
turned to their Families. 

I think the foraging Party to New Bridge, had 
not returned when You left this Country, the 
Forage collected there, was inadequate to the 
General's Expectation, or the Expence attending 
it. I was exceedingly disappointed, when I found 
that the General had no farther Views in that 
Expedition than to collect Forage. From my 
Knowledge of the County, I was sensible, that 
the Expedition for that purpose was ill judged, 
fur the following Reasons . Because Eight tenths 
of the Persons in that Neighborhood, were & 
ever had been Friends to Government, & most of 
them had Sons in its service, Because little For- 
age could be procured, and the danger of transport- 
ing it, was great, as was verified by six of the 
Vessels, being taken by the Rebels in the Passage 
—and because all the Forage and Provisions, that 
the Inhabitants would spare from that quarter, 
would be brought into York in the Course of the 
Winter. The Effect of it has been, that the wan- 
ton and indiscriminate depredation, and waste, 
that was committed, has made many persons 
Rebels, & has deprived New York of a very con- 
siderable Resource. The accidental Coup de main, 
by which, Baylor’s Regiment of Dragoons was cut 
up, in some Measure atoned for the Blunder. 
Ten times the quantity of Forage, in one tenth 
part of the time, might have been collected at 
Elizh Town, and in it’s vicinity (a Rebellious 
Country You well know) & without risque, and a 
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— Visit to Morris might at the same time have 
n paid &. &e—with good effect. 

The Expedition to Egg Harbour, was so long 
talked of, and the Preparation so tedious, that it 
was known at Philadelphia, before the Troops 
sailed, the Consequence was that all the Priva- 
teers, but one, got out of the Harbour—this one 
with the many Prizes carried in there were burnt. 
Ferguson has merrit in the conducting the Expe- 
dition especially in the destruction of part of Count 
Powlasky's Legion, but for an Accident, Powlasky 
& his whole Corps, would have met the same fate. 
The particulars of these Matters, are pretty hon- 
estly related in the News Papers, to which I referr 
you— Nothing worth mentioning has occurred in 
the Military Way since—Except Gen’! Grant's 
sailing with about 5000 British Troops for the 
West Indies. We sailed on the 8d instant, and 
Oount DeEstaing sailed on the 11th from Boston, 
in a Vivlent Gale of Wind, which forced Admiral 
Byron to quit his Station, in Boston Bay. It is 
said the Count is bound for the West Indies, if so, 
We imay with Reason be under great Apprehen- 
sion fur the Fate of Gen’l Grant & his Fleet. 
The Bedford one of Admiral Byron’s Fleet, has 
got into York dismasted in the Storm. It is said 
the Somerset is wrecked on Cape Cod, & her Men 
Prisoners in Boston, and two or three others are 
damaged & got into New Port—where the Re- 
mainder are I know not. 

Lieut’t Coll’n Campbell of the 71st Regiment, 
with that Regiment two Hessian and four or five 
Provincial Regiments, embarked, fell down to the 
Hook, and were ready to sail the last Week, but a 
Violent Wind drove one of the Store Ships on 
Shore, damaged some others & drove two out to 
Sea with Troops who have since returned, 
Whether in Consequence of this Storm, or the 
uncertainty of the destination of the Count De 
Estaings Fleet—this Fleet returned to Staten Isl- 
and (where it now lies, I don’t know. The gen- 
eral Opinion is that this Expedition is intended 
against Georgia, if so from the great Military abil- 
ities of Coll’n Campbell, We may hope for success. 
The Remainder of the Troops are gone into Win- 
ter Quarters, there are near 5000 on Long Island, 
these consist chiefly of the light Troops & Dra- 
goons. I dread the consequence to New York 
from the Destruction they make on Long Island, 
I think it will be felt severely the next Spring. 

Thus has ended a Campaign (if it deserves the 
appellation) without any thing Capital being done, 
or even attempted. Now will the Historian gain 
Credit, who shall relate that at least 24,000 of the 
best Troops, in the World, were shut up within 
their Lines, by fifteen thousand at most, of Poor 
Wretches, who were illy paid, badly fed, and 
worse cloathed, and scarce at best deserved the 
name of soldiers—dut J forbear. 





The Commissioners will, it is said, Embark on 
Wednesday for England. You are much: better 
acquainted with their proceedings, in this Country 
than I am,—It would have been happy for Amer- 
ica, if they had succeeded equal, to their wishes 
and Endeavors, I must confess, [ am not disap- 
pointed at the Reception their Propositions met 
with—If the Leaders in Rebellion had been as 
well known (and the Views which they set out 
with, and have uniformly pursued) in England as 
in this Country, the Expence and Trouble of their 
Voyage might have been saved. However I 
flatter myself it will answer the good Purposes of 
rousing, & uniting the Nation, silencing opposi- 
tion, and giving Vigour to their Councils and fu- 
ture Plans. The Commissioners. have had an 
Opportunity of gaining such Knowledge In this 
Country, that they will be enabled to inform his 
Majesty, that Great Numbers of his American 
Subjects, through all Tryals, & Perrils, stedfastly 
and faithfally, preserve their attachment to him, 
that they have Sacrificed their Fortunes, and are 
willing to devote their Lives to his Service—and 
will Contradict any interested and malevolent 
Reports to the Contrary. Their last Manifesto 
which I believe You saw in this Country—was 
suppressed among the Rebels and not suffered to 
circulate. Great Numbers of Pamphlets contain- 
ing all their proceedings have lately been pub- 
lished, and Endeavors are made, to disperse theim 
in the Country, if they could be generally read, 
they would have a tendency to increase their Di- 
visions &e. 

You may not possibly have heard of the Fate 
of Poor Roberts, & Carlisle, in Philadelphia, they 
were condemned, I believe befure You left this— 
great Interest was made, to save their Lives— 
Roberts’s wife with ten Children, went to Con- 
gress, threw themselves on their knees & sup- 
plicated Merey—but in vain. His Behaviour at 
the Gallows did Honor to human Nature. He 
told his Audience that his Conscience acquitted 
him of Guilt—That he suffered for doing his Duty 
to his Sovereign, That his Blood would one day 
be demanded at their hands, and then turning to 
his Children charged & exhorted them to remem- 
ber his Principles, for which he died, and to ad- 
here to them while they had Breath. This is the 
Substance of his Speech, after which he suffered 
with the Resolution of aRoman. Three others it 
is said, are under Sentence of Death at Philadel- 
phia on similar Pretences, whose names I do not 
know. Billy Hambleton had a narrow Escape, 
his Tryal for Treason, against the States lasted 
12 Hours. I have seen a Gentle’n who attended 
his Tryal, he informed me that his Acquital, was 
owing to a Defect of Proof, of a Paper from Lord 
Cornwallis, the Direction being torn of. 

I heartily congratulate You on the Release of 
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Gov’r Franklin. I have spent some time with 


him, since his Return, He will write You by 
this Fleet. Ile informs me that he has wrote 
fully his Sentiments, on American Matters to Ad- 
ministration, and has submitted his Letter to the 
Inspection of the Commissioners, Who gave him 
not only their Approbation but thanks. Great 
part of his time since he came in, has been taken 
up in getting redress for Suffering Friends to 
Government. He has happily succeeded (after 
much Doubt, Fear & Difficulty with the Com- 
mander in Chief) in one instance which I will 
give You. Some time since a Nuinber of Refugees 
trom Connecticut, employed by Gen'l Tryon, to 
cutt Wood on Long Island, were taken off by a 
Party from New England, & sent to their Ditfer- 
ent Oounties, to take their Tryals, who of Course 
must without the Interposition, of the General 
Suffer Death, or a worse punishment—in this 
situation Gov'’r Franklin proposed, & insisted, 
that an equal Number of Connecticut Prisoners, 
should be selected, & retained as Hostages, for 
these unfortunate Persons. The Gen’l had his 
Fears lest Gen’| Burgoyne’s Officers, would Suf- 
fer &e. &e. However after much Importunity, 
and a lucky Capture, of Eight Men the last Week 
from Connect’t—who were taken on L., Island, 
He succeeded so far, as to have these Eight Men 
delivered up to him, to make the Experiment. 
In Consequence a Flag is gone out to Connect’t, to 
demand the Eight Prisoners, they have, in Ex- 
change for the Eight Gover’r Franklin has—in case 
of Refusal the Gov’r of Connect’t is to be assured, 
that the same punishment, that they administer 
to those Prisoners, shall be inflicted on the Host- 
ages. I dare say You will think with Me, this 
a very proper Measure—if it succeeds it will have 
many good Effects, first in saving the lives of the 
Prisoners—secondly in evincing a certain Spirit 
that has long been wanting—thirdly in convincing 
the Friends to Government, throughout the Con- 
tinent, that some Attention is paid to them, and 
that Governinent will no longer tamely see, some 
of the King’s best Subjects sacrificed with Impu- 
nity. It will also deterr the Rebels from pursuing 
their System of putting to Death for very trifling 
Crimes. Governor Franklin has with success been 
the Advocate, for many Ill treated Refugees. I 
could wish he had the Appointment of Super In- 
tendant General of Refugees, Friends to Gov- 
ernment &c., some such oflice is exceedingly 
wanted. You are too well acquainted with the 
Necessity of it for me to pretend to point out it’s 
uses. You also know the scandalous Neglect & 
Il] Treatment they—as well as the New Corps as 
others have received. I may say safely that this 
Treatinent, has prevented thousands, from joining 
the Kings Army, that would cheerfully have done 
it. You also know whence this Abuse to the 
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New Corps arizes—for the great & Mighty In- 
spector General of Provincial Forces is a Man of 
Note. 

Gov’r Franklin has urged a Campaign of Vig- 
our, but the Gen’l seems to have delicate Ideas of 
Carrying on the War &c., and is hurt by the loss 
of the Men that are gone to the West Indies. 

I have the last Week received from different 
hands the Returns of the Rebell armies (I mean 
their Regulars) from Georgia to New Hampshire, 
& they do not amount to 11,000 in the whole. 
Washington's Head Quarters, it is said, will be at 
Morris Town. Lord Sterling is now at Eliz’h 
Town, with about 1200. Gates will have a Con- 
siderable part of their Army in Connecticut, so 
that their Army will be nearly equally divided 
between Jersey, & Connect’t, being the two Prov- 
ince’s most Exposed to Incursions. Those in Jer- 
sey may be easily routed—but alass We have 
almost furgott the Word Enterprize. 

I hope before this time the Parliament are met, 
& something will be determined on vigorous, 
The Idea prevails here that this Country, will be 
abandoned by the King’s Troops, the next Spring, 
but I cannot entertain one so disgraceful, & de- 
It’s Fate de- 
pends on their Success here--to Abandon this 
Country is to give up the West Indies, for who- 
ever has this Country will have the West India 
Islands. The Rebellion hangs by a Siender Thread, 
The Majority of the Inhabitants dissatisfied with 
Government — Their 
Money depreciating—The French Alliance in gen- 
eral detested—Provisions scarce & that scarcity 
increasing—(Butler has not contributed a little to 
it—he has lately offer’d to join Gen’l Clinton in 
any part of Jersey, York, or Pensylvania, & will 
keep hovering about the Frontiers ’till he gets an 
A few Butler’s would do the Business.) 
In this situation, what is necessary to Crush the 
Rebellion? It is easily answered—Only one Vig- 
orous Campaign properly conducted. I mean by 
this, that the Person commanding, should be a 
Man of Judgment Spirit & Enterprize, and one 
who would make himself acquainted, with the 
Geography of the Country (which has hitherto 
been a fatal Neglect) & a few more Troops to 
Supply the place of those gone to the West Indies. 
In this case one Province would soon be con- 
quer’d, when only by disarming the Rebells, and 
putting Arms into the hands of the King’s Friends, 
It would be kept & thousands of Oppressed, & 
persecuted Friends to Government, would take 
Refuge there, & very soon form such a Body of 
Men that Washington with his whole Force would 
be afraid to approach. 

There has lately been made a Calculation of 
the Refugees, within the Lines of New York, & 
including. those that have joined-the Provincial 
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Corps, they amount to upwards of ten thousand. 
The most of these Persons have from their At- 
tachment, to their Sovereign, abandoned their 
Fortunes, and from Affluence are reduced to In- 
digence, which they bear with Patience, in full 
Contidence that the Fuith of Government, & the 
Promises of Protection, repeatedly given them, 
would be sacredly Observed. Can it be possible 
that Britain will, under these Circumstances, 
give up this Unhappy Body of People, to the 

engeance of their Persecutors? If she should, 
She may forever bid adieu to this Country, & to 
the Affection, of any of its Inhabitants. 

I fear I have already intraded on your Leisure, 
and have troubled you with Sentiments, on Mat- 
ters that You ate much better acquainted with 
than I am. Excuse it and attribute it to My 
Warmth and Zeal. Remember me to Doctor's 
Ohandler & Cooper. Tell Doct. Chandler that 
Mrs. Chandler & his Daughter Polly with Miss 
Ricketts, are now in York with a Flag for a few 
days. His son Bille I saw last week, at Staten 
island, who has recovered from his Illness, he in- 
tends sailing for England in a short time in the 
Amazon. 

I shall be happy to hear from You by the first, 
& every Opportunity, that Offers. I have been 
obliged to write in great Haste, not knowing of 
the Fleet’s sailing so soon. This must apologize 
for Omissions, &c. &c. I will write again in a 
few days if any thing occurs worth telling. 

Iam Your most Affectionate & Obedient 
Servant, ISAAO OGDEN. 
New Yon, } 
22d Nov’r, 1778. | 
Joseru GaLLoway, Esq. 


N. B. I have ventured to sign My name to this 
Letter, as the Bearer has promised to destroy it, 
in cuse of Accidents, 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curoaeo Histrortoat Soorery.—Chicago, Jil., 
Sept. 17, 1861.—The monthly meeting, the first 
after the summer recess, was held on the above 
date, W. H. Brown, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The collections of the Society have been in- 
creased the past three months, by donations of 
592 bound books, 2,906 unbound books and pain- 
phlets, 120 files of periodicals, 85 files of newspa- 
pers, 15 old and rare newspapers, 116 manuscripts, 





90 charts, 18 photographs and prints, and 8 col- 
lections of tniscellanies—in all 8,940, from 92 con- 
tributors, from Illinois, Canada, Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Great Britain. 

The Society owe to Mr. Ford, of Lacon, a copy 
of the “Illinois Emigrant,” Aug. 19, 1818—vol. 
i., No. 12—published at Shawneetown, and con- 
taining the journal of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, then in session. 

On the contested title to the territory of the 
Northwest, have been received Trambull’s “ Vin- 
dication of the Connecticut Claim”—an exhibition 
of the so-called “ Susquehanna Title’—and a rare 
work printed in Philadelphia, 1757, being a vin- 
dication of the claim of the French, as against 
Great Britain, and containing, entire, Major Wash- 
ington’s journal of his expedition, in 1754, towards 
the Ohio, in which, to an Indian treaty, he sub- 
scribes, by his own and an Indian name, “* Wasn- 
INGTON, or ConorooaRrious.” 

Mr. Archibald Clybourne—the oldest continued 
resident of Chicago (since 1823), and the longest 
occupant of the same house (since 1885)—obli- 
gingly placed in the Society’s charge, the original 
manuscript narrative of an expedition in 1810, 
from Montreal cia New York and the Sandwich 
Islands to the Northwest coast, in the service 
of the Far Company, by William Wallace, of 
Scotland, who died in Chicago some thirty-five 
years since. The narrative gives interesting no- 
tices of the Sandwich Islands, and of the opera- 
tions of the Far Company on the Northwest 
coast. 

Mr. P. Anderson, of Lowell, Mass., a gentleman 
of Norwegian birth, early interested in promoting 
emigration to America from his native country, 
forwarded copies of the “ Bergens Stifstidende,” 
1844 (a newspaper of Bergen, Norway), con- 
taining his communications recommending “ the 
West” to emigrants, with a translation of the 
same into English; also, a letter from Mr. Geo. 
Flower, of Illinois, on the same subject. 

Mr. Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard, an early and 
esteemed resident of Chicago, placed in the So- 
ciety’s possession, what is believed to be the origi- 
nal, and probably unpublished, journal of the 
expedition by Major Livingston and the younger 
Baron de St. Castin, in 1710, from Port Royal, 
via the Penobscot river, overland to Quebec, 
dispatched by Gen. Nicholson, after the capture 
of Port Royal by the combined British and colo- 
nial forces. 

This manuscript was in the possession of Gov. 
Hutchinson, while preparing his “ History of Mas- 
sachusetts,” in 1750, and the expedition is notice I 
in Judge Williamson’s “ History of Maine,” and 
Penhallow’s “Indian Wars.” 
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The manuscript is in good condition; details 
the unusual hardships encountered on the route 
through a pathless wilderness during approaching 
winter; and particularly notices Major Living- 
ston’s attempt to recover Eunice Williams, daugh- 
ter of the minister of Deerfield, made captive, at 
the memorable assault and destruction of that 
town by the Indians, in 1708. Major Livingston 
had subsequently, 1706, secured the freedom of 
the father, and other captives of Deertield; but 
he now failed in the recovery of the daughter, 
who remained in Canada, and was the ancestor 
of the late Rev. Eleazer Williains, missionary at 
Green Bay, and noted for the claims which he 
set up to be Louis XVILI., of France. 

This valuable and important journal was prob- 
ably presented to a congress of the governors of 
New England and New York, which assembled at 
New London, Conn., in June, 1711 (to which 
place Major Livingston belonged), as appears from 
the N. Y. Colonial Documents. Gov. Saltonstall 
attended the Congress; and from him the journal 
is supposed to have been transmitted to Mr, Hub- 
bard, his lineal descendant. The erasures and 
interlineations in the manuscript indicate its gen- 
uineness as an original paper. 

The Baron de St. Castin, who accompanied 
him, was son of the elder baron (by a Tarrantine 
squaw, his wife), who lived on the Penobscot, 
giving his name to the territory now known as 
Uastine, in Maine. The younger Castin subse- 


quently returned to France, to enjoy his heredi- | 


tury honors and estate, and died there. He, with 
his futher, possessed great influence over the In- 
dians of the Penobscot. 

The Librarian reported the Society’s possession 
of more than five hundred different specimens of 
“ Union Envelopes,” received by the liberality of 
publishers, news agents, and individuals in this 
city, chiefly by the friendly efforts of Mr. H. R. 
Boss. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. E. Hisrorioat Gengatoeioat Soormry.— 
Boston, October 2, 1861.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society, says the Advertiser, was 
held Wednesday afternoon, Rev. Martin Moore, 
Vice-president, in the chair. 

The Librarian reported that since the previous 
meeting there had been donated to the Society : 
Bound volumes, 70; pamphlets, periodicals, ser- 
mons, &c., 56; newspapers, 19; manuscripts, 2. 
Especial attention was called to the donation of 
John Ward Dean, Esq., including, among other 
books, 46 bound volumes of the Zuropean Maga- 
zine, from the year 1774 to 1816. 

The Corresponding Secretary reparted that he 
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had received letters, accepting membership to 
which they had been elected, from the following 
gentlemen: as resident, Abraham A. Dame, Esq., 
of Boston; as corresponding, James Carnahan 
Wetmore, Esq., of Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Trask read a very interesting memoir of 
the late Ex-governor Briggs, an honorary member 
of the Society, who was born in Adams, Mass., 
April 12, 1796, in humble circumstances, and 
who, by his own native talent and worth, be- 
caine one of the most honored men of his native 
State. 

Mr. Trask announced that the “ Hand-Book of 
American Genealogy,” by our fellow-member, 
Mr. Whitmore, was in press, and spoke quite 
highly of it, as being a very valuable publication, 
and one that every genealogist should possess. 

A paper was read on the interesting subject of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Race in Old and New Eng- 
land,” by E. R. Humphreys, LL. D., formerly of 
England, now Principal of the South End Colle- 
giate School. 

The thanks of the Society were expressed to Dr. 
Humphreys, and a copy requested for the Society. 
The paper traversed a wide field of history, from 
a description of the character and habits of the 
old Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain to that of 
the achievements of their descendants now-a-days 
in America, Australia, India, and China. The 
spirit of the address may be judged of from such 
passages as this: 

“The writer or speaker who, either here in 
America, or there in England, should attempt to 
draw invidious distinctions between the several 
component elements of our Race and Language, 
unduly exalting the one to the unfair disparage- 
ment of the other, would be equally false to his 
country and the cause of Truth. The ancient 
British, or Welsh stock, and the cognate Keltic or 
Erse of Scotland and Ireland are too intimately 
and indissolubly united with the Anglo-Saxon, 
ever to be regarded in such an invidious, distine- 
tive way. Moreover, in opposition to more than 
one recent writer, | maintain that our language, 
national character, and religion are under deep 
and lasting obligations to the ancient Cymry 
of Britain, and the cognate Kelts of Ireland; and 
were it not for the awkwardness of using ‘ sesqui- 
pedalia verba,’ | would gladly adopt n all the lat- 
ter part of this address the term ‘ Anglo-Keltic- 
American Race.’ But even did no such claims 
exist in the Past, what Englishman who has a 
heart and memory to recall such scenes as those 
of Albuera, and Badajoz, and Waterloo, and a 
hundred others in the Peninsular War; or at a 
later time those of Alina, and Inkermann, and all 
the sufferings and successes of that eventful strug- 
gle, in which Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and Eng- 
li-hmen were ql] sharers of the same sorrows, and 
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sharers, too, of the same undying glory ;—and 
what American, who looks only even to the 
Present and the recent Past, and beholds with 
grateful admiration the brave Irish Kelt standing 
‘shoulder to shoulder’ by his Anglo-American 
brother in this life-and-death struggle to maintain 
the glorious cause of Law and Union, and to sub- 
due and crush this unholy and unnatural rebel- 
lion,—what American, I say, who looks on this, 
can or will ever hereafter draw invidious distine- 
tions between the component parts of this great 
and generous people ?” 


Boston Numismatic Soorrty.—Boston, Oct. 
4, 1861.—The regular meeting was held on Fri- 
day, of the above date; in the absence of the 
President, Mr. Colburn, Vice-president, occupied 
the chair. 

Two distinguished numismatists of another 
State were elected honorary members. A valua- 
ble donation from a friend was received by the 
hands of Mr. Pratt. A very large number of in- 
teresting coins were exhibited. 


A remarkably | 


NEW YORK. 

New York Historioat Soorrry.—New York, 
Oct. 1, 1861.—This meeting, the first after the 
summer recess, was very well attended. The 
Hon, Luther Bradish presided. 

George H. Moore, Esq., the Librarian, presented 
a report, from which it appears that the number of 
donations to the Society during the summer has 
been quite large, comprising a valuable collection 
of manuscripts, books, works of art, ete. Among 
others, autograph letters of Jonathan Edwards, 
Paul Dudley, and others, and some valuable vol- 
umes from George Adlard, Esq. The chairman of 
the Executive Committee reported several names 
for membership. 

Mr. Bradish then announced that a collection 
of statuary just from Rome, the last works of the 
| late sculptor Crawford, which have been deposited 
with the Society by his widow, through the 
agency of Mr. John Ward, was on exhibition in 
the library. 





perfect and curious series of Chinese coins, shown | 


by Mr. Pratt, attracted great attention. They 
were neatly arranged on seven sheets of card- 
board, and date from the present time as far back 
as the birth of Christ. Mr. Davenport exhibited 
several coins, among which was a small ancient 
gold Hindvo coin. He read the following short 


description of it: “ This coin is ealled a * pratap,’ | 
’ 


and is half a ‘hou.’ The device is an image of 
Devi, as we call her. .She has other names, such 
as Darga and Kate. On the other side are the 
words *Swhar,’ which [ suppose means Shiv, en- 
chantress, and so it is another name for Devi, 
who is the wife of Shiv.” <A strange story also 
attached to the tinding of the coin. 

Mr. Ellis exhibited some ancient coins found in 
building one of the bridges of London, and the 
Secretary a French copper coin from the ruins of 
Fort Ticonderoga. 

The Chairman called the attention of the 
members of the Society to an impression of a re- 
markable piece lately found in Philadelphia, of 


which the following is a description: Copper— | 


Obverse, an Indian holding in his right hand a 
plant, his lett extended to a bird descending with 
a sprig of leaves in its beak; at the left of the 
coin an Indian hut. Legend: “ Tyrannis in per- 
petwum abiet terra.” Reverse, a radiated star, in 
the centre of which is the letter G, surrounded by 
thirteen stars. Legend: *“ Confederatio Ameri- 
cond Juvenis.” Weight, 182 grains; size 17. 

Dr. Fowle exhibited a collection of coins found 
in the Island of Candia (the ancient Crete), with 
which was a small bronze image, apparently of 
the god Eros, 

The Society then adjourned. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ward. 
Mr. Thompson, an artist from Rome, now on a 
visit here, made some interesting remarks show- 
ing the estimation in which Crawford’s works 
were held in Europe, and stated that scen after 
his death a meeting of artists had been held at 
Rome, at which Mr. Gibson, a leading English 
sculptor, proposed that the last, and in his esteem 
the best and most characteristic work, of Craw- 
ford—the Indian, should be cast in bronze and 
erected in one of the leading squares of Rome. 
The idea was warmly seconded, resolutions were 
passed highly complimentary to Crawford, and 
subscriptions begun. This testimonial of artists 
to an artist was, lie said, more than empty com- 
|pliment. In the speaker’s opinion, Crawford's 
| Indian surpassed in bold originality all other 
works of the kind. Unfortunately, the commit- 
tee of artists could not tind a place at present that 
| would in any manner be suitable to the work. 

The statues on exhibition are the Indian la- 
menting the downfall of his race; the Hunter 
Boy, Adam and Eve, the Boy playing Marbles, 
and the Peri at the Gates of Paradise. The paper 
of the evening was “* The Surprise and Capture of 
Poundridge, Westchester County, on the 2d of 
July, 1779, by Lieut.-col. Tarleton, with a bio- 
graphical sketch of that officer,” by John M. 
McDonald, Esq., of Flushing. 

The writer described with a peculiarly graphic 
pen the extraordinary celerity of Tarleton, the 
struggle, capture, and subsequent retreat, as well 
as tle ineffectual efforts made to surprise Tarleton 
on his return—efforts which that wily and daring 
officer baffled. As usual in these forays, the col- 
umn on its retreat to New York lighted its way 
| by the flames of burning homesteads, 
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Toe AmerioaAn Evnno.oeicaL Society.-— 
N. Y., Oct. 7, 1861.—This Society held its first 
meeting since the summer recess, on Tuesday 
evening of the above date, at the residence of 
Professor Guglielmo Gajani. The chair was 
occupied by the Vice-president, Thos, Ewbank, 
Esq. 
The Corresponding Secretary, E. G. Squier, 
Esq., presented letters from several foreign socie- 
ties, acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s 
bulletin. Ile also read letters from Professor 
Rau, of St. Louis, and Mr. Boellarh, of London, 
author of a book on the Antiquities of America, 
in which he attempted to trace the origin of the 
terms maranon and cacique to Indian words. 

Professor Rau described ancient Indian graves 
on the bluffs of Munro county, IIl., and its vicinity, 
as usually about three feet deep and formed by 
placing flat stones, vertically, in four parallel 
rows, east and west, at one and each end, and 
filling up with earth, leaving the stones projecting 
above the surface. The heads generally are 
towards the west, and but one body in each 
grave, being laid in the middle compartment, with 
arms extended. There are no mounds; and no 
implements, or any other works of art are found 
in graves of the above description. 

The “ Rock-house” and the ‘Sand Cave” are 
two caverns examined by him. A fragment of 
rock, which had fallen from the roof of the latter, 
bears a rude impression, resembling the track of 
a human foot. A drawing of this, in Prof. R.’s 
letter showed a square heel and the toes of equal 
length, and terminating in a line. 

Extracts of letters were read, all relating to the 
opening of two more of the small mounds un- 
der the Great Stone Stack, in the vicinity of 
Newark, Ohio. 

One of these was in the centre of the circle oc- 
cupied by the Great Stack, and had been par- 
tially exainined several years ago, when a large 
part of the stones were removed. Water was 
then discovered below, and it has since been re- 
ported that there was a well. But early in Sep- 
tember last, Mr. D. M. Johnson, of Coshocton, 
was at the trouble and expense of opening it, 
when it proved that the water was held under 
the base of the little mound by a bed of clay, 
which had been brought from a distance and laid 
there, in the form of a bowl, after which the 
mound was constructed of * muck,” bronght from 
different places, to the height of about tive feet, 
with forty feet base. One-half of this was examin- 
ed, and found to contain numerous human bones, 
aud some of animals, thrown together in such a 
manner as to show that they were deposited 
there when destitute of flesh, and separated. 

The other mound was formed of different ma- 
terials, differently disposed ; first, a heap of clay, 





now hard, like mortar, four feet thick; then 
three thin layers of loose stones over that, the 
middle layer being of flat, and the others of small 
stones, Over these was heaped six feet of yellow 
clay. 

It is remarkable that no uniformity exists in 
the plans or materials of the mounds yet exam- 
ined in that singular locality ; and conjecture is 
set at defiance. 

The Recording Secretary read an account, by 
Mr. Joane, of the Micronesian mission, published 
in June last, of a voyage of five hundred miles 
and back, made by a few natives in their little 
canoes, without a compass, and with only two 
stopping-places, guided by the stars, currents, 
winds, &c. This writer remarked that this fact 
proved that the islands of the Pacific might have 
been peopled either by accident or by design, 
and accounted for resemblances in language. 

It is certain that the Sandwich Islands were 
peopled from the Society Islands, and that voya- 
ges were made between them, before the days of 
Captain Cook, Mr. Gulick stated, at a former 
meeting of the Society, that he had seen natives 
who had recently performed that voyage, in ca- 
noes; and they declined accepting a compass, 
saying that their pilot had one in his head. 

Mr. Buckingham Smith mentioned that certain 
old Spanish writers spoke of the Americans as 
having the points of the compass always in mind, 
so that they knew their courses and bearings even 
at the bottom of amine. Their languages also 
have words corresponding with this remarkable 
custoin. 

Dr. Davis then presented a short paper. Hav- 
ing seen it published that the Society of Northern 
Antiguities have obtained a skull from Scania, 
pierced by a stone arrow-head, he had brought 
one from his own collection, found at Yoheogany, 
Pennsylvania. He remarked that such an object 
is not proof of antiquity in America, because 
stone arrows are here of recent use, but called 
attention to the importance of examinations to 
find in the drift remains, skulls pierced by stone 
arrows, Which would be undeniable proofs of 
contemporaneous existence of man and the an- 
imals, 

The wonderful skill and power of some of the In- 
dians in the use of their bows and arrows, was 
spoken of by Professor Torrey and other members, 
who had good evidence to believe that butfuloes 
have been shot through and through with them. 

Ex-president Roberts, and Governor Benson, 
both of Monrovia, Africa, and Mr. Wharton, con- 
sul for the Feejee Islands, were elected corre- 
sponding members. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Hisrortoat Soorry.—Provi- 
dence, R. I, Oct. 1, 1861.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of this Society was held at the Cabinet, on 
Waterman-street, on the above date, the President, 
A. G, Greene, Esq., in the chair. 

Several donations were announced. Among 
those from Dr. U. Parsons, were the full manu- 
script notes of Chief-justice Eddy, of the trial of 
E. K. Avery. 
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hundred thousand pounds was the amount. It 
commenced to depreciate almost with its appear- 
ance, and eventually fell so low that $15 in bills 
were worth but $1 in silver. It was finally sunk 
in payment for State taxes. 

To sustain, if possible, these bills from depreci- 
ation, the Legislature passed in June, one month 
from their issue, a kind of forcing act, subjecting 
any person who should refuse to receive them on 
the same terms as specie, or who should in any 
way discourage their circulation, to the penalty 


A framed certificate of membership of the Pres- | of paying $100 and losing the rights of a freeman. 
ident, ex-officiv, of the Society, in the Roger Wil- | The result of this act was the complete stagnation 
liams Monument Association, was received, and |of business. Merchants would not open their 
the thanks of the Suciety returned therefor. | shops, and in retaliation farmers woulBnot bring 

A Bill of Health, donated by Mr. Blodget, is a|in their produce; although they were nearly all 
very quaint affair, and reads as fullows: |in favor of paper money. Great distress was 

“District of Charleston; to all the faithful of | thereby occasioned. In Providence, $500 was bor- 
Christ to whom these presents may come: Whereas | rowed to send abroad for those who needed bread. 
it is pious and just to bear witness of the truth | In Newport a riot occurred on account of the re- 
lest error and deceit overthrow it, and whereas | fusal of the grain dealers to receive the bills. 
the ship Rebecca, of which John Arnold, under} Arnold in his history says that the Assembly 
God, is Master, is now ready to depart from the | passed, in their infatuation, an additional forcing 
port of Charleston, and if God please, to sail for | act, which suspended the usual forms of justice, by 
Hamburg and other places beyond the sea, with | requiring the immediate trial of offenders within 
twelve men including the Master of said ship; we | three days after the complaint should be issued, 
therefore to you all by the tenor of these presents | without a jury and before a court, of which three 
do make known that (praise be to God the Most | judges should form a quorum, whose decision 
High and Good) no plague of any dangerous or | should be final and whose judgment should be 
contagious disease exists in the said port.” |instantly complied with on penalty of imprison. 

On motion, a, committee was appointed, con-| ment. The fine for the first offence was from six 
sisting of Dr. Collins and Messrs, Lothrop and | to thirty pounds, and from ten to thirty for the 
Beckwith, with instructions to examine the rec- | second. These forcing acts speedily provoked 





ords and make out a corrected list of members. | 

The Society. then listened with marked interest 
to a paper prepared by the Secretary, Mr. Sidney 
8. Rider, which evinced laborious and careful re- 
search. It was entitled “A History of Rhode 
Island Paper Money or Bills of Credit, from 1710 
to 1786, with tables of all the emissions, burnings, 
depreciations, and denominations; to which is 
appended the famous trial of the case of Trevett vs, 
Weeden; the whole illustrated with specimens of 
the Bills.” The following is a synopsis of the cu- 
rious and interesting treatise: 

The first paper money (of this State) was issued 
in 1710, and the emissions were continued from 
that time to 1786. The Assembly issued small 
and large amounts either to supp'y the Treasury 
or to loan. These bills depreciated in value very 
soon after their first issue. Counterfeits appeared 
when the first emission (1710), had been but three 
months in circulation. The Assembly passed 
acts from time to time, calling in the different 
issues, and when no other means were at hand, 
gave Treasury notes in payment. ‘These notes 
~ eee to about the same extent as thie bills 
rad. 


The last issue was the most memorable. One 


litigation to test their validity aud constitution- 
| ality. 

| At the trial of the great case Trevett os. Weed- 
|en, these laws were declared unconstitutional and 
|void. For this decision the judges were suim- 
| moned before the Legislature to account for their 
| proceeding. Judge Howell defended the ease in 
an able argument, and asserted the independence 
| of the court, contending that they were account- 
| able to no person on earth for their jadgment. 
The total ainount of paper money issued was 
| £1,572,240, and there appears to have been 
| destroyed £1,379,948, leaving £182,292 to be ac- 
| counted for. It is probable that the greater part 
| of this sum was in treasury notes, which forined 
a part of the Revolutionary debt of which we 
have heard so much. 

The text of this essay was illustrated by a large 
collection of the bills themselves, preserved in a 
| neat and tasteful form. 

The reading of the paper was listened to with 
much interest, and at its close several traditionary 
anecdotes were related by gentlemen present, illus- 
trating the depreciation of this paper currency. 
One stated that his father had a farm left to him, 
which was sold by his guardian, and pay taken in 
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these bills of credit, which depreciated to such an 
extent, that when he became of age, they were 
barely of sufficient value to buy him a suit of 
clothes. The President related how a farm was 
sold, and before the deed was taken an act was 
passed making these notes legal tender. . The 
seller was therefore obliged to take them, and 
after a short time he actually paid the whole to 
the buyer of the farm for a cow. Mr. Z. Allen 
told of a man formeriy living at the foot of ** Col- 
lege Lane,” who, on being informed one day that 
& man was coming to the house to discharge his 
indebtedness, jumped out of a back window and 
ran away from his debtor to avoid having a ten- 
der made of this paper currency, his refusal to 
accept, involving the loss of the debt. 

Hon. J. R. Bartlett and Secretary Rider were 
appointed a committee to ascertain upon what 
terms the Society can obtain the missing numbers 
of their publications. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


BEAUREGARD.—This seems to have been an 
ancient name in Canada. We have before us a 
grant of land made to André Jaret, sieur de Beau- 
regard, an inhabitant of Verchéres, near Mon- 
treal, dated August 17, 1674. 0’o. 





First Born Wuarre Caitp 1x Nova Scoria.— 
Mathieu Martin is the name of the first white 
child born in Nova Scotia, then called Acadia, as 
appears by a grant of land at Minas, made to him 
March 28th, 1689, in which the fact is set forth. 

0’o. 





Tre Norra Amerioan Revirw.—I have seen 
a letter of William Tudor to a friend, dated about 
the time of the appearance of the first number of 
the North American Review, in which he states 
that he wrote every article in that number. 

Boston. 





InTENDANTS OF Canava.—The following list 
comprizes the names of those who filled this im- 
portant office in Oanada. It is compiled from 
authentic documents, and may be useful for ref- 
erence, E. B. 0'0. 


1663. M. Robert. Though so named in the com- 
mission erecting the sovereign council of 
Quebec, it is said that he never was in 
Canada. 
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1665. 
1668. 
1669. 
1675. 
1682. 


Jean Talon. 
M. de Bouteroue. 
Jean Talon. 
Jacques Duchesneau. 
M. Demuelles de Ja Source. 
1686. Jean Bochart de Champigny. 
1702. Frangois de Beauharnois. 
1705 ue Raudot, jointly with his son 
* {Antoine Denis Raudot. The latter re- 
turned to France in November, 1710; 
the former in 1711 or 1712. 
Michel Begon de la Picardiére. 
1726. Claude Thomas Dupuy. 
1728. M. d’Aigremont (ad interim). 
1729. Gilles Hocquart. 
1748. Francis Bigot, arr. at Quebec August 26. 
1749. Jean Victor Varin (ad interim). 
1750. Francis Bigot, visited France in 1754. 
1754. Jean Victor Varin (ad interim). 
1755. Francis Bigot. 


1712. 





“Gorne THROUGH THE Mortions.”—From the 
“Genealogy of the Wetmore Family” a work re- 
cently printed, we extract the following anecdote 
of Rev. Izrahiah Wetmore, of Stratford, Conn.: 
“When the news of the surrender of Gen. Corn- 
wallis to Gen. Washington reached Stratford, it 
was on Sunday, and during the hours of worship. 
Word was immediately taken to the pulpit, where 
Parson Wetmore was engaged in delivering his 
discourse. Drawing himself up to his fullest 
height, and making known the intelligence, he 
said— My friends, the house of God is no place 
for boisterous demonstrations; we will, therefore, 
in giving three cheers, only go through the mo- 
tions. That the motions were given with an 
emphasis, the reader will easily imagine, and to 
the congregations of the present day, given to ap- 
plause, it may convey a useful hint.” 





Rare Sermon.—The Rev. Mr. Peters preached 
a sermon before the Congress at Albany, in 1754, 
which that body ordered to be printed. It was 
doubtless on the necessity of a Union, and were 
it extant might furnish hints to speakers of our 
day. 0’o. 





Russian Friznpsuip to THE Unitep States. 
One of the oldest and bravest commodores in the 
U. 8. Navy writes: 

For many years Russia has taken every proper 
occasion to show her friendship for the govern- 
ment of the United States and its citizens; and 
whenever the civil or military officers of either 
service meet, it manifests itself in the warmest 
language on the part of the Russians. This dis- 
plays itself in the strongest manner when our 
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ships visit St. Petersburg, or our men-of-war meet 
in a friendly port. 

As an illustration of what has been said on 
this subject, I will state a fact which came to my 
knowledge many years since, that I have never 
seen in print. 

During the time the American and British com- 
missioners were at Ghent, in the year 1814, for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty of peace be- 
tween the two governments, the European war 
came to a close; and it was the determination of 
the British government to employ a considerable 
portion of her forces, now at her disposal, to 
humble us on this side of the Atlantic. A dis- 


patch was therefore sent to the British commis- | 


sioners, either to increase their demands or to 
throw every obstacle in the way of an immediate 
adjustment between the two governments. ‘The 


Emperor Alexander soon learned this from his | 


minister at London, as he was returning with his 
army after the exile of Napoleon to the island of 
Elba. Instead of making the best of his way to 
Russia, as was his first intention, he halted with 
his large forces in Poland, and hinted that he 
should remain there antil he heard of the result 
of the negotiations at Ghent. This was soon 
communicated to Lord Castlereagh, then prime 
minister of England, who sent in immediate in- 


structions to come to an understanding with the | 


American cominissioners. 


This statement was made by Rufus Amory, of | 


Boston, who received it direct from John Quincy 
Adams, one of the commissioners at Ghent; and 


repeated in the presence of Langdon Chives, | 


Samuel L. Southard, and others at Washington 
soon after the war. 


the cause of the sudden termination of our war 
with England, which he attributed to the ex- 
hausted state of the British treasury; the fact of 
the good intentions of the Emperor Alexander 
was not called in question. 
I am respectfully yours, 
AN OLD OFFICER OF THE NAVY. 


Newport News.—This locality has been fre- 
quently mentioned of late. Oldmixon states that 
“ Captain Newport arrived in Virginia, in Novem- 
ber, 1621, with 50 men on his own account, and 
settled a plantation at the place, which from him 
is called Newport's News.” 0'o. 


[By an article in vol. iii., p. 8347, it would seem 
however that Newport News, like Saybrook, 
Wilkesbarre, Hampton-Sidney, embodies the name 
of two individuals. In this case they were Cap- 
tain Christopher Newport, and Sir William Newce, 
marshal of the colony. ] 


I recollect that Mr. Cheves | 
endeavored to throw some doubt on this being | 


| How Rosperpgeau AND HAND WERE ELECTED 
BRIGADIER-GENERALS IN THE Revo.vurion. — 
Now that we are engaged in a great civil war, and 
| that the public mind is much exercised about the 
| selection of generals to command the half million 
| of men called into the field for the maintenance of 
| the Union, it nay gratify some curions persons to 
| know how our grandfathers in the Revolution chose 
|such high officers. It is a fact very little known, 
| that Roberdeau and Hand were elected brigadier- 
| generals of the Pennsylvania troops by a military 
convention, held at Lancaster, in that State, for 
that purpose, on the 4th day of July, 1776. That 
| convention was composed of delegates from each 
battalion of the militia. These battalions were all 
represented, the representatives of each consisting 
of four commissioned officers, and of four non- 
|commissioned officers and privates. The selec- 
tion of generals was made with almost perfect 
unanimity. 

It has been often said that Pennsylvania did 
|not enter heartily into the Revolution; but the 
truth is that the people of Pennsylvania were a 
good way in advance of their former political and 
social leaders. That is shown by this very con- 
vention, in which the delegates, coming from the 
people and from every part of the colony, met 
| together to choose leaders of a military resistance 
to Great Britain. 

The papers of this convention, consisting of the 
call for it, the credentials of the delegates of each 
battalion, the tally-paper of the election, the reso- 
lutions, and the records of its proceedings, were 
once all in my hands, precisely as they came from 
| the hands of the secretary. A very distinguished 
public man of this State, being informed of their 
character, declared that if such papers, evidence 
of such a transaction, existed in any Southern 
State, we would never hear the end of it on the 
floors of Congress, That may be so. The papers 
passed into his hands to make a beginning} but 
as I have never heard of the papers, or of the 
transaction of which they were the evidence, since, 
now more than seventeen years, I beg to make a 
“ Note” of the matter in our American “ N, & Q.” 

J.P. J. 





Reaping, Pa. 


Faturr Rate.—The obelisk erected many 
years ago, to commemorate the labors and death 
of this scholar and devoted minister of his church, 
has recently been restored to its position, by the 
citizens of Norridgewock, Me., by whose sugges- 
tion it was at first raised. On the day of its re- 
erection a very large number of people assembled, 
when several speeches were made, and many 
small relics, such as beads, flints, shot, bits of 
pipes and shells, were found, 
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But the most interesting specimen of the things 


of ancient date, was a crucifix of bronze, about 
about two inches long, and well preserved, though 
buried, probably, for a period of no less than one 
hundred and thirty-seven years. It was found 
(Sept. 12, 1861) near the spot where the monu- 
mnent stands. 

On the obverse is the form of the crucified 
Saviour, over the head are the letters “I. N. R. L.,” 
and a skull and cross-bones are below the feet. 
On the reverse is the image of the Virgin, in low 
relief, bearing her hands folded across her breast. 
The attitude and expression betoken sorrow. It 
bears the inscription, “ Virgo Immaculata, Presta 
Putam Vitam.” The first two words are inscribed 
on the head of the cross: the next is on its left 
arm; the fourth at the bottom; and the last on 
oe arm. A circlet of stars environs the 

ead, 

It is easy to believe that this relic was the pos- 
session of the missionary, who lost his life, Aug. 
22, 1724, in the attack which dispersed the In- 
dians from “Old Point,” to which they never 
returned for settlement. The hope is cherished 
that this memorial of the past will be ultimately 
deposited in the cabinet of the Maine Historical 
Society, as a companion to “ The Strong Box” of 
the same original ownership, which has been 
promised by bequest to its permanent guardian- 
ship. BRUNOVIOUS. 





Bovguet’s Expepiti0on.-—The leading article in 
Harper's Magazine for October, 1861, by Joel T. 
Headley, on “ Bouquet’s Expedition,” is one of the 
most characteristic which that celebrated period- 
ical has ever illustrated for the public. It gives 
only in the first line any date designating the 
~ in which the expedition may be supposed to 

ave been undertaken, and the date is twelve 
years later than Bouquet’s expedition into Ohio. 
“The peace of 1772, between France and Eng- 
land, left the latter in possession of the North- 
west,” Mr. Headley says, when in fact the peace 
was declared in 1762. In 1763 Bouquet marched 
to Fort Pitt, and in 1764 conducted his expedi- 
tion into Ohio. Mr. Headley does not speak in 
too high terms of the skill with which it was ex- 
ecuted, but he might have been generous enough 
to have given proper credit to an ancient chroni- 
cler for the facts, and indeed many of the scenes 
which he describes in his pleasant article, A 
sketch of the expedition was published in the 
“ Annual Register,” of London, in 1768, and in 
1766 a thin octavo was published in Philadelphia 
and in London, “from authentic documents, by a 
lover of his country,” which gives an historical 
account of the expedition, a preliminary sketch of 
the previous campaign, the fight at Bushy Run, 
and contains also much matter of interest con- 
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cerning the Ohio Indians. The book is illustrated 
with maps and copper-plates, showing the line of 
march, places of encampment, plan of battle at 
Bushy Run, and several interesting interviews 
with the Indians. The maps were drawn by 
Thos, Hutchins, engineer with the expedition, and 
the designs for the engravings, representing inter- 
views with the savages, were executed by Benja- 
min West. 

The narrative is clear, and one well acquainted 
with it would poetly be reminded of it while 
reading Mr. Headley’s sketch. A copy of the 
work is in the Ohio State Library; it preserves 
the record of an interesting and important epi- 
sode in the history of the wiidesnmns out of which 
the State of Ohio has grown.— Cincinnati Gazette, 





Earty Commerce or New Yorx.—The West 
India Company sent to New Netherlands, accord- 
ing to De Laet’s History of the Company: 

1624, in two ships, Guilders, 25,569 
1625, in several, 8,772 





1626, in two, 20,884 
1627, in four, 56,170 
1629, in three, 55,778 
1630, in two, 57,499 
1681, in one, 17,355 
i, *- * 81,820 
—" “ 29,562 
1685,“ “ 28,875 
Returns from New Netherlands: 

1624, 4000 beaver, 700 otter, 27,125 
1625, 52965 “ 468 * 85,825 
1626, 7258 “ 857 “ &o., 45,050 
1627, 5934 “* m_ * 43,690 
1586 “ 240 * 12,730 

1628, 6951 “ 784 “ &e., 61,075 
1629, 5918 “ 681 * 62,185 
1630, 6041 “ 1085 “ 68,012 
1682, 8569 “ 646 * 94,925 
4944 “ 1115 “ &6., 48,200 

1, we * oe? 91,375 
1685, 14891 “ 1418 “% * 134,925 
705,117 





Inpian Jarcon.—The Chinook jargon has, in 
our days of research, been actually printed and 
critically examined. George Gibbs, Esq., has 
made an extremely interesting little work on it, 
in which he traces each word to the Indian or 
European language to which it belongs. This 
system of jargons began very early, and has, 
doubtless, led to many errors. As early as 1633, 
the Jesuit Father Paul Le Jeune wrote: “I have 
remarked in the study of their language, that 
there is a certain jargon between the French and 
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Indians, which is neither French nor Indian; 
and yet when the French use it they think they 
are speaking Indian, and the Indians using it, 
thiak they speak good French. I wrote some | 
words last year, which I styled Indian words, and 
I thought they were—for example: Ania, a bar- 
barous word used constantly by the Indians 
speaking to the French, and by the French speak- 
ing to the Indians, and all use it to mean my 
brother ; but in real Montagnais, nichtais means 
my elder brother, nichim, my younger brother. 
The word sagamo is used here only by a few, to 
mean chief, the real word is oukhiman. The 
word sagamo, I believe came from Acadia. There | 
are many such. a. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF St. PerEr’s 
‘nuron, PaoitapeLpHia.—A large assembly col- 
lected at the church on the 4th Sept., 1861, to 
celebrate the lun: redth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. Bishops Potter, Odenheimer, De Lancey, 
and Drs. Ducachet, Stephens, and Clay, officiated. 
The sermon was delivered by Bishop De Lancey. 
The following is a brief sketch of the history of 
the church: 

In June, 1758, the vestry of Christ Church re- 
solved to erect a new church “at the south end | 
of the city, on a lot of ground lately granted by 
the honorable proprietaries of the province for | 
that purpose;” and the following persons were 
appointed a committee to superintend the build- | 
ing of the same, viz.: Joseph Sims, Dr. John 
Kearsley, Willian Plumstead, Jacob Duché, Alex- 
ander Stedman, James Child, Evan Morgan, | 
Redmond Conyngham, Attwood Shute, Jolin | 
Wilcocks, Samuel McCall, Jr., James Humphreys, 
and Wim. Bingham, 

Under their direction St. Peter’s church was | 
built, and opened for public worship, September 
4, 1761, on which occasion a sermon was preached 
from the words, “I have surely built thee a house | 
to dwell in,” by Rev. William Smith, D. D., pro- 
vost of the College of Philadelphia (now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania). 

The building is of brick, sixty feet in width, by 
ninety feet in length. In the year 1843, a tower 
and spire were added to the west end, to accom- 
modate a chime of bells, which had been donated 
to the church by the late Benjamin Chew Wil- 
cocks, Esq. 

The interior of the church has received but few 
alterations from the original design, and with its 
high-backed pews, antique pulpit, etc., is a well- 
preserved specimen of a church of the olden time. 

In the churchyard are interred the remains of 
Rev. Jacob Duché, the first chaplain to Congress, 
Commodore Decatur, and other eminent men. 

Christ Church and St. Peter’s were originally 
united into one corporation, to which St. James’s 
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Church was added, in 1810. St. James’s Church 


was separated in 1829, and St. Peter’s Church in 
1882. 


Rectors. 


Rev. Robert Jenney, LL. D., 1761 to 1762. 
Died January, 1762. 

Rev. Richard Peters, D.D., 1762 to 1775. 
Died July 10, 1776. 

Rev. Jacob Duché, D. D., 1775 to 1777. Died 
January 8, 1798. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. White, D.D., 1779 to 1886. 
Died July 17, 1836. 

Rev. William H. De Lancey, D.D., 1836 to 
Now Bishop of the Diocese of Western 
New York. 

Rev. William H. Odenheimer, D.D., 1840 to 
1859. Now Bishop of the Diocese of New Jer- 
sey. 

ie: George Leeds, Rector at the present time. 





Cononks not WINTER, BUT Gray Goosk.— 
Oldmixon, vol. i., p. 421, says: The Indians ot 
Virginia “reckon their years by QCobonks, or 
Winters.” The author evidently misunderstood 
the word for the Indian name of the season, 
whereas it is the name, in the dialect of the coun- 
try, for the Gray goose, the migration of the bird 
southward denoting the approach, if not the pres- 
ence of cold weather. The passage in Oldmixon 
is curious, showing how unchangeable have been 
the habits of the bird, and how early and cor- 
rectly the Indians observed them. 0’0. 





Corrections To Lupewie’s “ BrBLiorHEoA 
Grorrioa.”—This work is a most valuable guide 
to students of American Ethnology, and the few 
errors should be noted as they are met; and as 
the Historical Magazine furnishes a convenient 
volume of reference, I inclose a few: 

Maquas (p. 10). “Extinct tribe of the Iroquois 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Western New York. 
At a later period, we find the Onondagas some- 
times called Maqua.” 

This is all confusion. The Dutch, after the 
Mohegans, called the Mohawks, Mahakuas, or Ma- 
quas, and Mohawk is but a corruption of the 
word. The words mentioned should therefore be 
transferred to the title *‘ Mohawk.” As the Mo- 
hawks were the prominent tribe, the Dutch and 
the New Englanders used the term Maqua, Mo- 
hawk, to embrace all the confederates, and in 
this way it was equivalent to the French term 
Iroquois, since adopted. Zeisberger’s Grammar 
was, therefore, an Onondaga Iroquois Grammar. 
The locality assigned to the tribe, is of course 
wrong. They lay on the Mohawk, 
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Monraenals (p. 107). The tribe called by the 
early French writers Montagnais, but termed by 
our scholars Sheshatapooshoish, on the authority 
of the boy Gabriel, did not lie west of Hudson’s 
Bay, but near the Saguenay, on the Lower St. 
Lawrence, as correctly stated on p. 196. They 
are an Algonquin tribe. 

What misled the author, is the fact that the 
Canadians now apply the name Montagnais to the 
Chepewyans, a tribe of the Athapascan, an en- 
tirely different family. The Kristineaux or Crees 


gave the name of Chepewyan (according to Bish- | 


op Taché, Zchipaw, pointed; weyan, skin; oji, 
canoe); but these Indians call themselves Dene, 
men. Chepewyan has again been confounded 


with Chippeway, the name of a Western Algon- | 


quin tribe, originally written Outchipoués, but now 
Otchipwé or Ojibway. 
the name of a western, Montagnais of an eastern, 
Algonquin tribe; while Chepewyan and Montag- 


nais are both names of the same Athapascan tribe. | 





THE Docnfé Famiry.—“ A tablet in the south 
wall of the old Swedes’ church has this inscription: 


“Near this stone are deposited the remains of | 


Catharine and Anthony Duché. Catharine died 
October 10, 1752, in the 46th year of her age. 


Anthony died April 5, 1787, in the 81st year of | 


his age.” 


The celebrated Dr. Jacob Duché was a son of | 


Anthony Duché, who was most probably the 
person buried at “Gloria Dei.” This Anthony 
was the son of Anthony Duché, who came out 
with Penn, and is noted in anecdote for his refu- 
sal to take the square of ground between Market 
and Arch and Third and Fourth streets (with the 
exception of the Friends’ burial ground) for £80, 
which Penn had borrowed of him. There were 
two principal families of Duchés in Philadelphia 
about 1750—the head of one being a potter, the 
other a dyer. Both were doubtless descended 
from Anthony Duché the first. 





Rare New York Traot.—William Bradford, 
of New York, printed in 1719, by order of gov- 
ernment, a tract containing: “J. Three clauses 
of an Act of Parliament relating to Pitch and Tar 
made in the Plantations; II. A form of a Certifi- 
cate to be given to the Officers of the Customs to 
intitule the Importers to the Premium allowed for 
said Pitch and Tar; III. A Method of preparing 
Tar in Russia, with Remarks thereon, and IV. 
Rules for raising and making of Hemp.” 

This tract is earlier than Colden’s on the Fur 
Trade, or Five Nations, and therefore more sought 
after by bibliographers. 0’. 





Chippeway, therefore, is | 





Letrers oF WittIAM PENN TO THE EARL OF 
SUNDERLAND AND Ogar_es II.— 


No. I. 
Puravepai, 28 5 mo., July, 1683. 


My nose Frienp: 

It is an unhappiness incident to great men, 
to be troubled with the respects of the small 
folk their kindness oblidges; however, I had 
rather need an excuse, than be wanting of grati- 
tude to my noble Benefactors, of which the Lord 
Sunderland was one of the first, in the business of 
my American country, and tho’ I have nothing to 
returne but humble thanks and good wishes for 
all his generous favours, yet they have Engaged 
me in a most firm Resolution to embrace all occa- 
sions by which I may express my sense of them, 
and gratitude to him. And being thus obleig’d 
to interest myselfe in his success and Prosperity, 
I must take leave to congratulate the happy Res- 
toration of the king’s grace and favour, in which 
without flattery I take the freedom to say I think 
he has done right to the Lord Sunderland’s abili- 
tys, and his own buisiness; for ever since he 


| yielded me the advantage of his acquaintance in 


France (a time of twenty years standing, or run- 
ning rather), I have said many times to many 
people, I remember not to have mett a young 
nobleman Promising a sharper and clearer Judg- 
ment, and of closer and better sense; and pardon 
me If I wish that this Occasion may give thee time 
to prove it yet more abundantly to the world. I 
was a little elevated with the hopes of a free dis- 
course and censure upon my American enterprize, 
when it Pleas’d thee to give me to beleive I might 
meet thee some evening at Col. Henry Sidney’s ;* 
but some greater affaire diverting, Rob’d me of 
the advantage I had Reason to Promess myselfe 
from so correct a conversation. But tho’ I mist 
that expression of thy favour, lett me not want 
the effects of it: Iam now in a station, where 
my own Weakness, or my neighbours’ Envy, may 
happen to hurt my honest Interest, and the good 
work I have in my Eye: Please to take me and my 
Poor feeble concerns into thy Protection, and give 
us thy Smiles and Countenance, and I will Venture 
to say that, by the help of God, and such noble 
friends, I will show a province in 7 years equal 
to her neighbours of 40 years Planting. 

I have lay’d out the Province into countys. 
Six are begun to be seated; they lye on the great 
River, and are Planted about 6 miles back, the 
town platt is a mile long, and two deep,—has a 
navigable river on each side; The least as Broad 


* The younger brother of the Earl of Leicester and of 
the celebrated Colonel Algernon Sidney, who suffered 
death at the close of this very year. Henry was him- 
self created a Peer after the Revalution, by the title of 
Earl of Romney. 
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as the thames at Woolwych, from 8 to 8 fathom 
water; there is built about 80 houses, and I have 
settled at least 300 farmes contiguous toit. We 
have had with Passengers 23 Ships, and trading 
40, great and small, since the last summer,—not 
amiss for one year. The country is in soyle good, 
aire Sereen (as in Languedock), and sweet from 
the Oeder, Pine, and sassefrax; with a wild mer- 
tile, and that all send forth a most fragrant smell, 
which every brees carrys with it to the inhab- 
itants where it goes. Oyprus, Chesnutt, Ceder, 
black Walnut, Poppler (the largest in the World), 
oake of six sorts, White, Red, Black, Spanish, Ches- 
nutt, and swampe, are the timber of these Parts. 
Ash there is also, but not so frequently. Here is 
a hickory nut tree, mighty large, and more tough 
than our ash, the finest white and flameing fire I 
have ever seen. 

I have had better Venison, bigger, more tender, 
and as fatt as in England; turkys of the wood I 
had of 40 and 50 Pound weight; fish in abun- 
dance, especially of Shad and Rock, which are 
here an excellent fish; Pearch and trout, but no 
Salmon hereaways yet as I here of; but oysters, 
that are monstrous for bigness, tho there be a 
lesser sort. Here are of fruits divers wild, the 

h, grape, and Plum, and that of divers sorts. 

e have also in the woods flowers, that for col- 
our, largeness, and beuty excel; I intend a col- 
lection of the most valluable of which this Place 
affords for Europe the next season. For the people, 
they are savage to us; in their Persons and furni- 
ture all that is rude, but they have great shape, 
strength, agility ; and in Councel, for they (tho in 
a kind of Community among themselves) observe 
Property and government, grave, Speak Seldom, 
inter spaces of Silence, short, elegant, fervant. 
The old sitt in a half moon upon the ground, the 
middle aged in a like figure at a little distance 
behind them, and the young fry in the same 
manner behind them; none speak but the aged, 
they having consulted the rest before; thus, in 
selling me their land, they ordered themselves ;* 
I must say that, their obscurity consider’d, want- 
ing tradition, example, and Instruction, they are 
an extraordinary People. Had not the dutch, 
Sweeds, and English, learn’d them drunkenness 
(in which condition they kill and burn one an- 
other), they had been very tractable, but Rum is 
so dear to them, that for 6 Penny worth of Rum, 
one may buy that fur from them that five shil- 
lings in any other commodity shall not Purchase. 
Yet many of the old men, and some of the young 
People, will not touch with such spirits; and be- 


* This description may suggest to an artist a design 
arranged very differently from the well-known picture 
by Benjamin West, and one which will be recommend- 
ed for greater historical accuracy, founded on the best 
possible authority. 





cessity is a sollicitor that takes no deniall. 


cause in those fitts they mischief both themselves 
and our folks too, I have forbid to sell them any. 
Pardon, my noble friend, this length (longer too 
in my scrawling hand than in it selfe); | thought 
it my duty to give an account of the place to one 
whos favour had helpt to make it myn, and who 


was Pleas’d more than once to discourse the set- 


tlement of it. 


I have only to Recommend the bearer my kins- 
man, Capt. Markham, and to pray access in my 
affaires, yet not fully fixt, by an unkindness of my 
neighbour the Lord Baltimore,* and that it would 
please thee to accept a Poor Present of our growth, 
Remembring that the ancients vallued offerings 
by the heart that made them, and finally to give 


me leave to ware the character of, my noble 
Freind, thy very sensible and faithful fr’d and 
serv' to my Powr, 


(Signed) Ww. Penn. 
May I Present my humble duty to the king? 


For the Ear oF SUNDERLAND. 


No. Il. 


To nis Magzsty: 


Great and Gracious Prince,—It is a barren 


soyle that yields noe Returns to the dew that 
feeds it, and they are mean and ungrateful mindes 


that are oblivious of the favours they Receive. I 
would fain excuse this freedom, If I were not 
bound to use it, for, being destitute of better 
ways, gratitude makes it necessary to me, and - 

tt 
the king then graciously please to accept my most 
humble thanks for his many Royall favours con- 
ferr’d upon me, more especially this of Pennsil- 
vania. I only lament myselfe, that my own 
inability will not suffer me to express myselfe in 
a way suitable to the sense I have of the great 
obligations I lye under. But, Because the alter 
was not ordain’d for the Rich and great only, 
and that offerings are to be accepted by the heart 
that makes them, I Perswade myselfe to hope 
that the king will please to Receive my dutifull 
acknowledgements by the Integrity that humbly 
sends them; and to beleive that among the nu- 
merous subjects, as well of his goodnes as of his 
Pow’r, there is none that with more truth, zeal, 
and affection, loves and honours him. 

Give me leave next to say, so soon as I was 
arriv’d and made my settlement of this Province, 
I thought It my duty to waite upon the king, by 
some Person of the Province, in condition of an 
agent extraordinary, which is the bearer my kins- 
man, Markham (formally deputy in this govern- 
ment); and tho this would not look wholly free 
of vanity (considering my late Private capacity), 


, — proprietor of the adjacent province of Mary- 
and, 
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yet I take it to be the duty of those persons whom 
the goodness of the Kings of England hath at any 
time cloathed with Extraordinary Powrs in these 
Parts of the world, to show their deferance to the 
Imperiall Majesty they are tributarys to, and their 
dependence upon it, by the mission and attendance 
of agents in their names at the Court. 

I have only now, great Prince, to Pray Pardon 
and acceptance for a Poor Present, of Country 
om and that it would graciously Please the 

ing to take me still into his favour, his young 
Province into his Protection, and God, the Boun- 
tefull Rewarder of good and gracious acts, Retal- 
iate the both with temperall and Eternall glory.—I 
ain, with Reverence and truth, great and gracious 
Prince, thy most thankfull, humble, and obedient 
Subject and Servant in all I can. 

(Signed) Wm. Penn. 


PariapEtrai, 18 Aug., 83. 


QUERIES, 


Oarips IN OUR PRESENT TERRITORY.—Is there 
any reason for supposing, or authority for believ- 
ing, that the Caribs of the West India Islands 
have been in any territory now of the United 
States? 

There appears to be such an idea in the books, 
but I could never see upon what it rests. M. B. 





CattFrorniA Porsonep Arrows.—It is often 
said that some nations of California employ poison 
on their arrows. Have any late observers verified 
this fact, and is it vegetable or mineral, or, as some 
state, of animal origin? Was this, or any other 
poison, made use of in the same way by the more 
civilized races of Mexico and Central America? 





JAYHAWKERS.—This word has lately appeared 
in the Western States, to designate a class of ma- 
rauders who, like the Cowboys of the Revolution, 
prey on friend and foe, alike. Whence is it de- 
rived 0’o. 





Wo FIRST PROPOSED TAXING AMERIOA ?— 
Mr. Henry O. Wetmore claims, in Notes and 
Queries, 2d S., iv., 169, that Sir William Keith’s 
plan of taxing the colonies is “ the first on record” 
—that it was the worthy baronet 


6 et aes qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 


Primus. 
As this is a matter of importance in an historical 
geet of view, Mr. W. is requested to furnish a 
te of the “ plan,” and oblige A STUDENT. 
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GotpEn Werppines.—These are of quite recent 
introduction into this country; at least, I never 
heard of them till within the past dozen years. I 
have the impression that they were introduced by 
our German immigrants. Am I correct? and 
can any one furnish a history of them in the land 
where they originated? or state when they were 
introduced here? BOSTON. 


Fortirications aT New Yorx, 1x 1776.— 
The following statement of the batteries in New 
York, May 22, 1776, is found in a note in Irving’s 
“ Life of Washington :” 


“ The Grand Battery, on the south part of the 
town. 

Fort George, immediately above it. 

White Hall Battery, on the left of the Grand 
Battery. 

Oyster yn behind Gen. W.’s head-quarters. 

Grenadier Battery, near the Brew House on the 
North River. 

Jersey Battery, on the left of Grenadier Battery. 

Bayard’s Hill Redoubt, on Bayard’s Hill. 

Spencer's Redoubt, on the hill where his brigade 
is encamped. 

Waterbury’s Battery (fascines), on a wharf be- 
low this hill. 

Badlam’s Redoubt, on a hill near the Jew’s bury- 
ing-ground.” 


Can any of your correspondents give what 
would be the present position of these batteries ? 
FRANK BUOKEYE. 


Burizp Inpran Vittage.— What truth is there 
in the story of an Indian village of thirty-four 
houses found some nine feet under ground in Na- 
coochee Valley, Georgia, about 1834? 

ANTIQUARIAN, 


Ame.ia Istanp Arrair.—How came so man 
ships with valuable cargoes to be at Amelia Isl- 
and at that opportune moment when this island 
became part of the United States? Were some 
merchants privately informed, and so enabled to 
make a fortune, or was it their own judgment 
that such would be the case? Can any one give 
a list of the vessels, owners, and value of the car- 

? The present grown up generation know 
very little of this affair. w. Y. M. 





Works 1n Inpian Lanevacres sy Moruer 
Mary or THE [Noarnation.--In her letters the 
foundress of the Ursulines in Canada says, that 
she wrote “a large Algonquin volume of sacred 
history, with an Iroquois dictionary and cate- 
chism; an Algonquin dictionary in the French 
alphabet and another in the Indian alphabet, a 
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Huron catechism, an Algonquin catechism and 
prayer-book.” 

Will our friends in Canada tell us whether any 
of these still exist; and what she means by “In- 
dian alphabet ?” 


Tue Morr (N. Y.) Toxey.—In my collection 
of coins I have a very good specimen of the Mott 
penny, which has an @, instead of an e, in the 
word watches, Is it so with all of Mott's? 

FRANK BUCKEYE. 


Tue Heaviest Barrations.—Napoleon has 
had the credit of the remark, “I have observed 
that Providence always favors the heaviest bat- 
talions.” But the readers of Las Casas will find | 
that he had a different opinion. The saying | 
is to be traced to General Lee. Perhaps some of | 
your readers, who have access to his * Life’—a | 
duodecimo, written many years ago—can furnish | 
page and paragraph. BRUNOVIOUS. 








Tae Sart Box—Rionarv Porson—Franois | 
Hopxinson.—In the London Notes and Queries, 
June, 1861, OC. H. & Thompson Cooper make a | 
“ Note” of the fact that Mr. Watson in his recent | 
“ Life of Porson,” pp. 411-415, gives the Dialogue | 
on a Salt-box, with a statement that it is so 
much in Porson’s manner that there can hardly 
be a doubt of its being his. The Messrs, Cooper 
say that it has been attributed to Judge Francis | 
Hopkinson, and cite Duyckink’s “Cyc. Am. Lit.,” | 
vol, i., p. 218, and Allen’s “ Amer. Biog. Dict.” I| 
find this jeu d’esprit at p. 340, vol. i., of the “ Mis- | 
cellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Fran- | 
cis Hopkinson, Esq. Philadelphia, printed by T. 
Dobson, at the Stone-house, No. 41 Second-street, | 
1792.” It bears the date, “May, 1784.” It) 
seems to me that its first appearance was in a peri- 
odical called The Columbian Magazine, published 
in Philadelphia, it may be, about the year 1784; 
an odd volume of which, as containing “ the Bat- 
tle of the Kegs,” unquestionably’ by Mr. H., and 
this very piece, I remember as being one of the 
delights of my early boyhood. Porson was born 
in 1759, and was, therefore, old enough, and cer- 
tainly had wit enough, to have been the author of 
this dialogue. But in these respects Hopkinson 
was his equal; and the question between them as to 
its authorship, comes down to this, Which of them 
published it first as his? and where? = J. P. J. 

Reapine, Pa. 


REPLIES. 
Rain Water Doctor (vol. v., p. 252).—In your 
Magazine of August, I notice a query in refer- 
ence to the Rain Water Doctor, of East Hartford 


| of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


MAGAZINE. 


(should be East Haddam). He was drowned in 
1815, just after the settlement of the English dif- 
ficulty, very singularly in a large barrel of rain 
water, which stood under the eaves of a porch to 
his house. His name was Octavius Plinth. His 
residence was North Dedham, Mass. He was 
skilful, honest, and generous. P. VINE. 


[November, 





Keystone Srate (vol. v., p. 816).— The 
term, I believe, was applied about the close of 
the last century, in consequence of the initials of 
the State being engraved on the keystone of the 


jarch of the stone bridge that was erected over 


Rock Creek, between the city of Washington and 
Georgetown. This bridge, which has since been 
destroyed, was built of stoves brought to build the 
walls of the first capitol, and unused for it. Its 
arch is said to have consisted of thirteen stones, 
the keystone of which had engraved on it the 


| initials of Pa., and the twelve others, those of the 


other States at that period, one on each. Prob- 
ably Pa. may have been put on the keystone, 
from the fact of the bridge being at the termination 
8. H. 





Srirn’s Vireinia (vol. i, pp. 27, 59).—There 
were evidently three editions of Stith, one with the 
London and two with the Williamsburg imprint, 
one of them being on poor paper and the others 
on good paper. 

All three copies have signature x., pp. 295-310, 
on the poor paper. The type in all is the same, 
and evidently from the same office. 

The pages of the London, and the good paper 
Williamsburg, correspond entirely, in type, lines, 
pages, ornaments. The pages run to 804, then 
back to 295-310. 

The poor paper Williamsburg edition differs fre- 
quently from the other two in the lines, but gen- 
erally ends the pages in the same way, with occa- 
sionally a word or two more or less. It differs 
from them in many of the ornaments. Its paging 
runs on correctly to 256, and then begins again 
247. 

All copies end on p. 331. D. 


P. 8. 





Russerr (vol. iii, p. 280).—The brother of 
was Lord William Russell, who served in America, 
Lord George Russell, who graduated at Oxford 
in 1666-7. He was in Boston in 1680, and was 
an ensign at Albany in 1687, and at New York 
in 1689. In the latter year he was sent out of 
the province by Lieut.-gov. Nicholson, because 
he was a Roman Catholic. He died in 1692. 
See Dr. O’Callaghan’s “ Woolley’s New York,” 
p. 94. 
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more, all of the army of the Revolution; Hon. 


It is believed that Dr. Eberle did not make any 
very considerable progress in his projected trans- 
lation of that part of Bisching’s Algemeine Erd- 
beschreibung, which relates to Pennsylvania. 
The active part of his professional career was 
opening about the year 1819, and soon after that 
he was drawn almost exclusively into those deep 
medical studies, which he pursued with so much 
distinction to himself and with so much profit to 
his profession. Dr, Eberle’s MSS. are probably 
with some of his descendants, who may be living 
at Cincinnati or in Kentucky. 

Ebeling’s “Geography and History of North 
America” was a contribution, in five volumes, to 
the work before mentioned, which reached sev- 
enty odd volumes. The history of Pennsylvania 
was a part of that contribution. Ebeling had a 
large and good library relating to America, con- 
taining four thousand volumes. This work of 
his enjoyed a high reputation in Europe; and, 
though it may now as a whole be superseded, its 
parts may be well worth the consideration of the 
several Historical Societies of the States, whose 
histories it presents. a. P.d. 


Reapine, Pa, 





Hotes on Books. 


The Wetmore Family of America, and its collat- 
eral branches; with genealogical, biographi- 
cal, and historical notices. By James Oarnahan 
Wetmore. Albany: J. Munsell, 1861. 8vo, 
670 pp. 

A most elegant volume, creditable to the taste of 

the author and publisher. To most readers, fam- 

ily histories have a very repelling appearance, 
which in comprehensive works like Savage’s Dic- 
tionary reaches its most formidable point. Mr. 

Wetmore has avoided this by his arrangement, 

which is certainly more attractive and easy for 

reference than the usual one. 

The Introduction is devoted to the English 
Wetmores. The founder in this country was 
Thomas Whetmore, born in 1615, and:an emi- 
grant in 1635, to Middletown, Connecticut. He 
left sixteen children. And Mr. Wetmore treats 
of each separately, and then of the descendants 
of each, generation by generation, quoting very 
largely from published and unpublished sources 
matter referring to the various members. 

Among the more distinguished of the descend- 
ants of Thomas Whetmore, were Captain John 
Wetmore and his sons, Jolin and Prosper Wet- 





Seth Wetmore, of Montgomery county, N. Y., 
Major Alphonzo Wetmore, U. 8. A., Capt. Leoni- 
das Wetmore, U. S. A., Com. W. C. Wetmore, 
U.S. N., Rev. Izrahiah Wetmore, Dr. Charles H. 
Wetmore, Prosper M. Wetmore, Rev. J. Wetmore, 
identified with the early Episcopal history of 
Connecticut, David B. ° _ tmore, a judge in New 
Brunswick, and Thomar ytorney-general of that 
province, Judge Seth sfetmore, Llon. Lansing 
Wetmore. 

Sketches of these, and of several eminent per- 
sons connected with the family, are given. 

The appendix contains very good sketches of 
President Edwards, Elder Brewster, and Hon. 
John Treadwell, and a very full one of Miles Stan- 
dish. 





History of the Town of Newburg ; general, ana- 
lytical, and geographical. By E. M. Rutten- 
ber. Illustrated with views, maps, portraits, 
&c., drawn by Chas. W. Tice, engraved by 
David Nichols. Newburg: E. M. Ruttenber & 
Co., 1861. No, 10. 


Tuts handsome local history, of which we noticed 
the opening two years since, is now brought to a 
close. The present number contains a part of the 
family history of the town, with the Index to the 
whole work, Mr. Ruttenber has done his vari- 
ous shares of author, printer, and publisher, in a 
most creditable manner, and affords Newburg a 
history, which for accuracy, arrangement, and 
skill, as well as for typographical and artistic ex- 
cellence, is one of the first in the State. 





Inauguration of the Perry Statue, at Cleveland, 
on the 10th of September, 1860; including a 
history of the Battle of Lake Erie, by George 
Bancroft; Addresses and other proceedings, 
with a Sketch of William Walcutt, the sculptor. 
Published by direction of the City Council. 
Cleveland, O.: Fairbanks, Benedict, & Co., 
Printers, 1861. 8vo, 128 pp. 


Tus extended pamphlet is not only creditable to 
the city of Cleveland, but valuable as an histori- 
cal contribution. Besides the paper of Mr. Ban- 
croft, and his address, it contains a considerable 
number of letters and sketches relative to the 
Battle of Lake Erie, well worth preserving in this 
shape. 

Cleveland shows an example which other cities 
may well imitate. New York is sadly deficient 
in statues or monuments of her illustrious men. 
The statue of Washington, the monuments of 
Montgomery, Emmet, and Worth, alone catch 
the eye, unless we add that in Trinity, to the 
martyrs of the prisons. But will New York 
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never raise a statue to Hudson, who discovered 
it? to a Knowlton, who lies in his unadorned but 
glorious grave? 


The Southern Rebellion and the War for the 
Union. Nos. 6-10. F.Gerhard. New York: 
1861. 


Turse numbers bring the history of the move- 
ment to the commencement of the year, and em- 
brace the history of the important debates in that 
Congress where the delegates of the whole Union 
last met. The debates are well given, with how- 
ever some party leaning, but so far as we have 
seen, with no positive injustice. All who talk 
of compromise or should go back and read 
the words of the South before they seceded. No 
compromise that could have been offered would 
have met acceptance then or will now. Itis on our 
part a struggle for national existence, and for dem- 
ocratic institutions. The publication which we 
notice, is of great value in thus keeping the real 
causes and objects of the movement before the 


people. 


Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony 
of New York. Began the 9th day of April, 
1691; and ended the 27th of September, 17438. 
Published by order of the Senate of the State 
of New York. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Oo., 
1861. Folio, 814 pp. 


Tis volume contains a most interesting historical 
introduction by Dr. O'Callaghan, which embodies 
the material part of the early legislative history 
of New York; a matter of some difficulty, from 
the various questions as to the period of the 
Dutch rule and the powers of the people after the 
conquest. The minutes of the Council existed in 
a single copy in manuscript, and Dr. O’Callaghan, 
deeming their preservation of great importance, 
suggested their publication. The Journals of the 
Assembly from 1691 were published prior to the 
Revolution. The present work therefore com- 
pletes the Legislative Journals of the colony. 


The Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer ; an Historical 

ine, embracing a Digest of the History of 

each Town, Civil, Educational, Religious, Geo- 

logical, and Literary. No. II. Bennington 

County. Edited by Messrs. A. M. Hemenway. 
Ludlow, Vt.: 1861. 


Tas second number of this valuable collection of 
Vermont local history bears a portrait of Gov. 
Hiland Hall. The history of Bennington County, 
with sketches of prominent men, is here given 
fully. The names of the contributors are not al- 
ways given; but we hope to find these and a full 
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index at the close of this valuable work, which 
contains an immense mass of information, not 
only as to Vermont itself, but also as to the his- 
tory of Vermonters elsewhere. 


Further Traces of the Ancient Northmen in 
America ; with Geological Evidences of their 
Vineland. By Rev. Abner Morse, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Dutton & Oo., 1861. 16 pp. 


Despite the ridicule which a school has for some 
years thrown on all attempts to investigate the 
question of a Northman visit to our shores, Mr. 
Morse has here, after considerable investigation, 
brought forward a class of monuments, evidently 
not of Indian origin, and which in his opinion 
may be ascribed to the Northmen, and be a new 
motive of crediting the accounts given. When 
the question is again considered these will doubt- 
less have some weight. One thing is certain, Mr. 
Morse puts forward his views with the modesty 
of a scholar, and with no dogmatism whatever. 


Miscellany. 


Witu1am B. Woop, long known from his con- 
nection with the American stage, died recently in 
Philadelphia. He was born in Montreal, O. E., 
May 26, 1779, but was brought up in New York, 
to which his family removed at the close of the 
Revolution. His father intended him for a mer- 
cantile career, and placed him with John Pintard, 
Esq.; but as a merchant he failed, and in 1798 
went on the stage with Mr. Wignell’s company. 
He soon became a favorite actor, and by his ver- 
satile talents long retained the public applause. 
He was for some years one of the proprietors of 
the New Theatre, but lost every thing by its de- 
struction by fire, in 1820. He outlived all his 
associates by many years, and was one of the last 
links connecting us with the last century. 


On the 19th day of October, 1861, Thomas 
Wildey, the founder of the Odd Fellows, in Amer- 
ica, died at Baltimore. The first lodge was estab- 
lished in that city in 1819; and as others sprang 
up, Mr. W. united them all, and was Grand Master 
or Grand Sire from 1825 to 18338. He was born 
Jan, 15, 1783. 


Wuitmore’s “Hand Book of American Gen- 
ealogy” is now in press. 


Juper Joun M. MoDona tp is preparing for the 
press a volume of his “ Historical Sketches.” 





